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THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR WHY 
DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED NO 
LONGER BE DUMB." 


By Frep Dre LANp. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL TELEPHONE PATENT IS GRANTED. 


In the belief that his Canadian friends would surely take 
the action they had promised, the application completed in 
December and sworn to in January was held in the office of the 
Washington attorneys by direction of Graham Bell, until early 
on the morning of February 14, 1876, when it was filed in the 
Patent Office and was received in the Examiners’ room before 
noon of the same day. 

On the morning of the same day that the attorneys of Gra- 
ham Bell filed his application for the fundamental telephone 
patent, Elisha Gray was in the offices of his patent attorneys in 
Washington, and there dictated to a stenographer the substance 
of a caveat based on a sketch he had conceived and made three 
days before, that is, three weeks after Graham Bell had signed 
and sworn to his complete application for a patent. The dicta- 
tion commenced after ten o’clock, and when completed was 
transcribed in long-hand in formal phraseology by the stenog- 
rapher. This transcription was then revised by Mr. Gray and 
attorney Baldwin, then rewritten in long-hand, and then sworn 
to. At two o'clock in the afternoon it was not ready for filing, 
but the fee for filing was paid, and the clerk noted on the fee 
ticket: “Paper will be filed later today.” The document did not 
reach the examiners’ room until the next day after Graham 
Bell’s had been received. 


*Commenced in the October, 1905, number. 343 
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Gray’s document was not a complete specification for a 
patent, but merely a caveat, and therein he did not point out 
how his receiver could reproduce speech, because he did not 
know how speech could be transmitted electrically until taught 
by the text of Graham Bell’s patent, which he studied after the 
remarkable demonstrations at the Centennial. The caveat des- 
cribed “certain improvements in the art of transmitting vocal 
sounds telegraphically,” and Mr. Gray claimed that: “It is the 
object of my invention to transmit the tones of the human voice 
through a telegraph circuit, and reproduce them at the receiving 
end of the line, so that actual conversation can be carried on by 
persons at long distances apart.” 

Later on, after a long and thorough investigation the Patent 
Office decided that: “It is prerequisite to the grant of a patent 
that it shall convey to the public the knowledge necessary to en- 
able it to practice the invention, and it is just here that Bell and 
Gray differ. If Gray had obtained a patent for his instrument 
which he now says can transmit and reproduce speech, the public 
would not have been in anymanner enlightened as to this art.... 
When called upon to explain the construction of the apparatus 
thus ambiguously outlined in his caveat, Gray confesses that it 
was a general idea, not clearly defined in all its details, and based 
upon a theory which has since proved to be false. The instrument 
was never constructed by him.” 

Gray frankly admitted that after the remarkable tests at the 
Centennial, he tried for the first time to construct a telephone 
according to his own description in his caveat. But not succeed- 
ing in transmitting speech with his device, he dropped the sub- 
ject for more than a year. 

The reason for referring to this unpleasant subject here i 
that after stating that he ‘thought it would be impossible to make 
a practical working speaking-telephone on the principle shown 
by Professor Bell” at the Centennial, and then, after admitting 
verbally and in writing that Alexander Graham Bell had invented 
the electric-speaking telephone, and after publicly giving 
3ell “full credit for the talking feature of the telephone,” Elisha 
Gray was induced to claim priority of invention by some men 
who hoped to profit by a competitive warfare, and felt “that 
some advantage or benefit might be derived from such a claim of 
priority of invention.” 
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And through the duplicity of one of its examiners, even 
the United States Patent Office was unconsciously led to errone- 
ously and momentarily favor Gray as against Bell in the follow- 
ing illegal manner. The patent law concerning interferences 
between applications and caveats read: “Such caveat shall be 
filed in the confidential archives of the office and preserved in 
secrecy, and shall be operative for the term of one year from the 
filing thereof; and if application is made within the year by any 
other person for a patent with which such caveat will in any 
manner interfere, the Commissioner shall deposit the description, 
specification, drawings and model of such application in like man- 
ner in the confidental archives of the office, and give notice there- 
of by mail, to the person by whom the caveat was filed.” 

Graham Bell’s application was not filed within the year “from 
the filing’ of Gray’s caveat, but preceded “the filing thereof” and 
was in no manner subject to that caveat. Yet Examiner Wilber, 
in an evident desire to aid Elisha Gray, notified Graham Bell’s 
attorneys that: “It is found that the first, fourth and fifth clauses 
of claim relate to matters described in a pending caveat. The 
caveator has been notified to complete, and this application is 
suspended for ninety days, as required by law.” 

The Commissioner of Patents being misled by Wilber’s 
illegal notice, notified Elisha Gray that an application had been 
made that “apparently interferes” with the invention described in 
his caveat. But Wilber, over his official signature of Examiner 
and in violation of the rules of the office, wrote to Gray that: 
“The matters in the application referred to seem to conflict with 
your caveat in these particulars, viz.: Ist. The receiver set into 
vibration by undulatory currents. 2d. The method of producing 
the undulations by varying the resistance of the circuit. 3rd. 
The method of transmitting vocal sounds telegraphically by 
causing these undulatory currents, etc.” 

In other words, he, Wilber, an official of the Patent Office, 
deliberately conveyed to Gray the substance of Graham Bell's 
invention to aid Gray to work up his application for a patent. 

Graham Bell’s attorneys wrote to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents: ‘‘We have inquired the date of the filing of the caveat (in- 
asmuch as we are entitled to the knowledge), and find it to be 
February 14, 1876, the same day on which our application was 
filed. If our application was filed earlier in the day than was the 
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caveat, then there is no warrant for the action taken bv the 
office.” 

An investigation resulted in Wilber reporting to the Com- 
missioner under date of February 25, that: ‘The cash blotter 
in the chief clerk’s room shows conclusively that the application 
was filed some time earlier on the 14th than the caveat. The 
application was received also in 118 by noon of the 14th, the 
caveat not until the 15th.” 

The same day the suspension of Graham Bell’s application 
was withdrawn, as it was evident that that application was filed 
before the caveat existed. His attorneys had notified him, how- 
ever, to come to Washington to defend his claims. He did so 
at considerable expense and sacrifice of time, and arrived in 
Washington only to learn that the “interference” had been dis- 
missed the day previous. Thus Graham Bell took no part orally 
or by letter in the unjust temporary suspension of his patent 
rights. 

Incidentally it may be added that on March 5, 1877, a year 
after the fundamental patent was issued, Elisha Gray wrote to 
Graham Beil: “I gave you full credit for the talking feature of 
the telephone in my lecture inMcCormick Hall, February 27.... 
I do not, however, claim even the credit of inventing it, as I do 
not believe a mere description of an idea that has never been 
reduced to practice,—in the strict sense of that phrase,—should 
be dignified with the name invention.” 

Graham Bell hurried back to Boston and concentrated time 
and attention on his classes and private pupils. On March 7, 
1876, the fundamental telephone patent was issued, but so press- 
ing were his professional duties that he paid but slight attention 
to this official action that stamps him as the true inventor of the 
electric-speaking telephone. Nor did any one else appear to 


pay any attention to it. It was only another added to the end- 


less stream of patents issued by our government. What differ- 
ence would one patent more or less make? Writing on this sub- 
ject in 1883, a journalist who was familiar with the entire history 
of the telegraph and the telephone wrote: “The issuance of Bell’s 
patent on March 7, 1876, attracted little or no attention in the 
telegraphic world. The inventor was practically unknown in 
electrical circles, and his invention was looked upon, if indeed 
any notice at all was taken of it, as utterly valueless. In fact, we 
believe that not a single person could have been found, however 
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well versed in telegraphy or electricity, who would have given 
a hundred dollars for the patent within three months after its 
issue.... We very much doubt if it could now (1883) be pur- 
chased for $25,000,000. It is probably by far the most valuable 
single patent which has ever been issued.” 

When the fundamental patent was issued on March 7, 1876, 
the world learned for the first time how a certain effect of one 
of the forces of nature could be made useful, and how to make 
the apparatus and apply the method that would produce the de- 
sired results. And in all the intervening years no better method 
nas been found, though no expense has been spared in the effoz: 
to solve the problem, and scientists, electricians, and mechani- 
cians have vainly striven to find some other way, any other way, 
to electrically transmit speech over long distances. 

In use on all telephone lines are certain devices not invented 
by Graham Bell, refinements or conveniences of system or 
method. But the broad fundamental method conceived by Gra- 
ham Bell in 1874, underlies the electrical transmission of speech 
in any form and in any portion of the civilized world, while his 
means for speech-transmission still forms the essential portion of 
all telephone sets. 

The form of the original crude telephone was improved by 
Graham Bell, and it was Graham Bell who substituted a metal 
fora membrane diaphragm. And twenty thousand of Graham 
3ell’s magneto telephones, without any other man’s improve- 
ments in them, were in commercial use before there went into 
public use any one of the many forms of variable resistance trans- 
mitters, each and all of which operate on the same method de- 
vised and described by Graham Bell in his specifications. And 
Commissioner of Patents Hall wrote: “The Bell specification is 
word for word the same as his patent. I have personally ex- 
amined the specification, and find that it is written upon both 
sides of the paper in a clear fair hand, continuously from page 
to page.” 

And the Supreme Court of the United States decided that 
Graham Bell, “in his specification did describe accurately and 
with admirable clearness his process, that is to say, the exact 
electrical condition that must be created to accomplish his pur- 
pose, and he also described with sufficient precision to enable 
one of ordinary skill in such matter to make it, a form of appar- 
atus which, if used in the way pointed out, would produce the 
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required effect, receive the words, and carry them to and deliver 
them at the appointed place. The particular instrument which he 
had and which he used in his experiments did not, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was tried, reproduce the words spoken, 
so that they could be clearly understood, but the proof is abun- 
dant and of the most convincing character, that other instru- 
ments, carefully constructed and made exactly in accordance with 
the specification, without any additions whatever, have operated 
and will operate successfully. A good mechanic of proper skiil 
in matters of the kind can take the patent and, by following the 
specification strictly, can, without more, construct an apparatus, 
which, when used in the way pointed out, will do all that it is 
claimed the method or process will do.” 


(To be continued.) 


























SPECIAL REPORT UPON THE DEAF, BASED ON THE 
RETURNS OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS." 


PREPARED BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, AS EXPERT SPECIAL 
AGENT OF THE CENSUS OFFICE. 


(Continued from page 255.) 


The married deaf.—The figures with which we have hitherto 
been dealing relate to the whole of the deaf, including the single, 
married, widowed, and divorced. Tables Lv,? Lv1,? Lvu,? and Lv? 
relate to the married deaf alone and to conditions of marriage that 
affect the production of deaf offspring. Tables Lv1 and Lvu sum- 
marize the detail figures given in Table Lv. 

From Table Lvir it appears that 34,206 married deaf persons 
were reported in the census of 1900. Of these, 57.7 per cent were 
males and 42.3 per cent were females; 37.8 per cent were deaf from 
childhood (under 20), 58.5 per cent became deaf in adult life, and 
in 3.7 per cent of the cases the period of life when deafness occurred 
was unknown. 

Of the 12,924 cases deaf from childhood, 51.5 per cent were 
males and 48.5 per cent were females. Of the 20,030 cases deaf 
from adult life, 61.6 per cent were males and only 38.4 per cent 
were females (Tables Lv and tv1). It thus appears that the major- 
ity of the deaf who marry are males; and the disproportion of the 
sexes in this respect is most manifest in the case of the deaf from 
adult life, of whom 61.6 per cent were males. 

Out of a total of 34,206 married deaf persons, 31,334 answered 
the question relating to deaf relatives and 2,872 did not (Table 
Lv11). The following percentages relate to the stated cases: 

a or b relatives.—10,888, or 34.7 per cent, of the married deaf 
had deaf brothers, sisters, ancestors, uncles, aunts, cousins, or more 
distant relatives, and 20,446, or 65.3 per cent had no a or b deaf 
relatives (Table Lvi1). 

c relatives—437, or 1.4 per cent, of the married deaf had deaf 
children, and 30,897, or 98.6 per cent, had no deaf children—that is, 
they either had hearing children or no children at all (Table tvm). 





‘A reprint of “Special Reports: the Blind and the Deaf,” in the part relat- 
ing to the Deaf; issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, 19006. Commenced in the October, 1906, number of 
the REvIEw. 

* Omitted from this republication. 
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d relatives—4,965, or 15.8 per cent, of the married deaf had 
deaf husbands or wives, and in 26,369 cases, or 84.2 per cent, the 
husbands or wives were not deaf—that is, they were hearing per- 
sons (Table Lv11). 

Of the 4,965 married deaf who had deaf husbands or wives, 
4,394, or 88.5 per cent, were deaf from childhood (under 20) ; 477, 
or 9.6 per cent, became deaf in adult life; and in 94 cases, or 1.9 
per cent, the period of life when deafness occurred was unknown 
(Table tvir). 

Of the 26,369 married deaf whose husbands or wives were not 
deaf, 7,997, or 30.3 per cent, were deaf from childhood; 17,688, or 
67.1 per cent, were deaf from adult life; and in 684 cases, or 2.6 
per cent, the period of life when deafness occurred was unknown 
(Table Lvir). 

Thus the vast majority of the married deaf who had deaf hus- 
bands or wives (88.5 per cent) were deaf from childhood, and 
about two-thirds of the married deaf whose husbands and wives 
were not deaf (67.1 per cent) were persons who lost hearing in 
adult life. It will also be noticed that the majority of the married 
deaf who had deaf husbands or wives (68.3 per cent) were deaf 
from early childhood (under 5) (Table tv1r), and belong naturally 
to the class deaf and dumb. They represent intermarriages of deaf- 
mutes with one another. 

In studying the marriages of the deaf, and the influence of 
these marriages upon the offspring, the plan has been adopted of 
calculating the percentage having deaf children upon the basis of a 
total which includes the males and females considered, instead of 
noting separately the percentage of males and the percentage of 
females having deaf children. The percentage derived from the 
summation of the two classes is more reliable than that derived 
from either class alone, because based upon larger numbers. And 
the percentages express not merely the proportion of deaf persons 
who have deaf children, but the proportion of families containing 
deaf children. This is an important point and worthy of special 
consideration. 

In regard to the absolute numbers involved it will of course be 
noticed that the figures expressing the number of deaf persons who 
have deaf children do not represent the number of deaf children 
born to them, even if we assume that each person had only one deaf 
child—which would be an underestimate. Some of the males and 
females included were undoubtedly the parents of the same chil- 
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dren—two parents to one child. Nor do these figures represent the 
number of families having deaf children, which is necessarily less 
than the number of married persons composing them; and yet the 
percentage of persons having deaf children expresses the percentage 
of families having deaf children, even though the absolute number 
of families may be unknown. ‘This will be obvious from the follow- 
ing considerations : 

Let there be one hundred families, and let one of them contain 
deaf children; then the proportion of families having deaf children 
is I per cent. 

Case 1—Now assume that in each of these families only one 
of the married partners was deaf; then 100 married deaf persons in 
all would be recorded, of whom 1 had deaf children. In this case 
the proportion having deaf children would be I per cent, thus corre- 
sponding with the percentage of families. 

Case 2.—Next assume that in each of the families considered 
both of the married partners were deaf; then 200 married deaf per- 
sons in all would be recorded, of whom 2 had deaf children. But 
the proportion having deaf children would remain at I per cent, 
thus still corresponding with the percentage of families. 

Case 3—These are extreme cases, and there is only one other 
supposable case between them, namely, that in some of the families 
the married partners were both deaf, and that in others only one of 
the married partners was deaf. In this case also it is obvious that 
the percentage of deaf persons having deaf children would corre- 
spond to the percentage of families. 

In the case of the married deaf we do not know exactly the total 
number of families involved or the exact number of families con- 
taining deaf children; but still we can estimate these numbers with 
a sufficient approximation to the truth to enable us to test the accu- 
racy of the conclusions noted above. 

Case 1.—The 26,369 married deaf persons whose husbands or 
wives were not deaf constituted, of course, 26,369 families, and the 
278 persons among them who had deaf children also evidently con- 
stituted 278 families; so that here the percentage of persons having 
deaf children is obviously the same as the percentage of families 
containing deaf children. 

Case 2.—In the case of the 4,965 married deaf persons who had 
deaf husbands or wives, 2,501 were males and 2,464 were females; 
so they constituted at least 2,501 families. There may have been 
more, but certainly not less. In the case of the 159 persons among 
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them who had deaf children 79 were males and 80 were females; so 
that these persons constituted not less than 80 families. 


4965 . 
: = the ratio of persons, 
159 
2501 ‘ ‘ a ie 
- = the (approximate) ratio of families. 
oO 


These ratios are substantially the same, for— 
4965 : 159 3: 2501 : 50.09. 


Case 3.—In the case of the 31,334 married deaf persons con- 
stituting the stated cases in Table Lv11, 18,091 were males and 13.243 
were females. These persons therefore constituted at least 18,091 
families. In the case of the 437 persons among them who had deaf 
children 250 were males and 187 were females; so that they consti- 
tuted at least 250 families. There may have been more, but cer- 
tainly not less. 

— the ratio of persons. 
49/ 
180g! 


= the (approximate) ratio of families. 
250 


These two ratios are very nearly the same, for— 


2 


1334 3.437 3: TSO! 5 252.3. 
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Conditions affecting the production of deaf offspring.—Table 
LVI1 shows that out of 31,334 married deaf persons 437, or I.4 per 
cent, had deaf children. This means that on the average 1.4 per 
cent of the marriages contracted by deaf persons are productive of 
deaf offspring. Out of every 100 families formed by these mar- 
riages, 1.4 contain deaf children. 

Sex.—Out of 18,091 married deaf males 250, or 1.4 per cent, 
had deaf children. Out of 13,243 married deaf females 187, or 1.4 
per cent, had deaf children (Table ivi). 

From this it appears that the sex of the deaf partner in mar- 
riage does not appreciably affect the proportion having deaf chil- 
dren, although it should be noticed that in the case of those having 
abd deaf relatives the percentage having deaf children is more than 
twice as great among the males as among the females (males, 12.7; 
females, 6) (Table tv). The totals, however, on which these lat- 
ter percentages are based are comparatively small, very little ex- 
ceeding 100; whereas the percentages for the whole of the married 
males and females are based upon many thousands of cases, and 
show no difference in this respect between the males and females. 
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The sex of the deaf parent alone, without other complicating condi- 
tions (like a b d deaf relatives) does not seem to be a factor affect- 
ing the proportion having deaf children. 


PROS ooo cies Rae Oh a re Ried OSE Re ee rer 1.4 
PC TMIE DS io. 207s teat hardin ease Statens walene eee ee eee 1.4 
Degree of deafness—Out of 8,022 married deaf persons who 


were totally deaf 190, or 2.4 per cent, had deaf offspring; and out 
of 23,312 married deaf persons who were partially deaf 247, or 1.1 
per cent, had deaf children (Table tv). 

It thus appears that the proportion having deaf offspring is 
more than twice as great among the totally deaf as among the par- 
tially deaf married persons. Table L111! shows that the majority of 
the deaf who have deaf offspring are partially deaf; but this evi- 
dently results not from any greater liability on their part to produce 
deaf offspring, but from the fact that the partially deaf are more 
numerous than the totally deaf in the whole deaf population. 
Among the married deaf 25,875 were partially deaf and only 8,331 
totally deaf (Table tv1r). 

ONGIEW COG esis ule 5. Soe 5.00, kena eanneerieeaeae cru 2.4 
PUI E CROMN ois wid 5 decked Sea ee ee ees RJ 


Period of life when deafness occurred.—Out of 12,391 married 
deaf who were deaf from childhood (under 20) 238, or 1.9 per cent, 
had deaf children. Out of 18,165 married deaf who became deaf 
in adult life 188, or 1 per cent, had deaf children (Table tvir). 

Out of 5.459 married deaf persons who lost hearing before the 
age of 5, 159, or 2.9 per cent, had deaf children. Of these, 1,815 
were congenitally deaf and 3,644 became deaf after birth and before 
reaching the age of 5. Of the congenitally deaf cases, 91, or 5 per 
cent, had deaf children. Of the noncongenitally deaf cases, 68, or 
1.9 per cent, had deaf children (Table tvir). 

It thus appears that the tendency to transmit the defect is 
greater among the deaf from childhood than the deaf from adult 
life. It is still greater among the deaf from early childhood (under 
5), all of whom belong naturally to the class deaf and dumb, and 
greatest of all among the deaf from birth (the congenital cases). 


Chiltteoad (tidet 20) . once oe cee cade caeriicrnas 1.9 
Aicuaave: The: (20 GP ONCE oc ck kk co ccnnaicccancce wee 1.0 
Barly Citidmood (GNGEF 5)... 66.06 ccs sce nsiclteaveices 2.9 
COMMARNGI oo. loe ea ites len so Cobain Reeanawetees 5.0 
Noncorgenital (under 5)... ..cicccdedecwcinccvesie 1.9 


* Published in the June. 1908, number of the Review. 
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a, b, or d relatives—Out of 14,407 married deaf persons who 
had deaf relatives (a, b, or d), 286, or 2 per cent, had deaf children. 
Out of 16,927 who had no deaf relatives (a, b, or d), 151, or 0.9 per 
cent, had deaf children (Table tvir): 

It thus appears that the proportion having deaf children is 
more than twice as great among the married deaf who have deaf 
relatives (a, b, or d) as among those who have no a, b, or d deaf 
relatives. 

Deaf relatives (a, 4, or @) 
No deaf relatives (a, 4, or @) 


a relatives—There were 9,308 married deaf persons who had 
deaf brothers, sisters, or ancestors. Of these, 189, or 2 per cent, 
had deaf children, but it will be observed that the total includes all 
who have a relatives. Some of the persons referred to had also b or 
d relatives. To ascertain the effect of the a element alone we should 
exclude the b and d elements from consideration. Out of 6,577 
married deaf who had a relatives alone without > or d relatives 
(a — —), 84, or 1.3 per cent, had deaf children (Table vir). 

b relatives.—Out of 3,344 married deaf persons who had uncles, 
aunts, cousins, or other more distant relatives deaf (b), 72, or 2.2 
per cent, had deaf children; but the total includes persons who had 
also a or d relatives. Excluding the a and d elements, we find that 

343 of the married deaf had D relatives alone, without a or d 
relatives (— b —) ; and of these, 14, or I per cent, had deaf children 
(Table tvi). 

d relatives ——Out of 4,965 married deaf who had deaf husbands 
or wives, 159, or 3.2 per cent, had deaf children. The total in- 
cludes persons who had a or b deaf relatives; and if we exclude 
these, we find 3,519 married deaf with deaf husbands or wives, but 
no a or b relatives deaf (— — d). Of these, 77, or 2.2 per cent, 
had deaf children (Table tvir). 

Even in this case, however, we have not eliminated the effect of 
a or b relatives; for many of the deaf husbands or wives considered 
undoubtedly had a or b deaf relatives. The census returns give us 
no information concerning these husbands or wives beyond the bare 
fact that they were deaf. 

No a, b, or d relatives—Out of 16,927 married deaf persons 
who had no a, J, or d relatives deaf, 151, or 0.9 per cent, had deaf 
children (Table vir). 

In considering the significance of deaf relatives as an indica- 
tion of the liability of a deaf person to produce deaf offspring the 
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following seems to be the order of importance of the a, b, and d ele- 
ments considered separately: The largest proportion having deaf 


. children is found among the married deaf who have deaf husbands 


or wives (but no a or Db relatives) ; next come those having a rela- 
tives (but not b or d); then those having D relatives (but not a@ or 
d). The smallest proportion having deaf children is found among 
those who have neither a, b, nor d relatives: 


Combinations of a,-b, and d relatives—From these facts we 
would naturally anticipate that the largest proportion having deaf 
children would be found among those having both a and 6 relatives 
who married deaf husbands or wives, and that the proportion having 
deaf children would be successively smaller where other combina- 
tions of a, b, or d occurred in the following order: a b d; a — d; 
—bd;——d;ab—;a——;—b—;—— —. And this we 
find to be the case. The following figures show the percentage of 
married deaf persons having deaf children where these combinations 
of deaf relatives occurred (Table tvit). 


Ze OOD. kscceteieolecdre (caus curioade salen anaes 9.5 
Gh eestor rach oe OSI ere 
Se QD acs ow syaice R Biarked oan RS 2.5 
a) Se et Ae meer rer re eee 4:2 
Oe Se on cascwwrd ieee us ine vatwaedeReroee 1.9 
7 ee Te ee er 1.3 
pe GD aR, «2 rs a ieyaleal ac wh Shee ie at ocd ia en ele aaa 1.0 
ae a ee OnRien haimae Mev settee ee wen Maes 0.9 


We should also expect to find a still larger percentage having 
deaf children where the a b d elements are combined with other ele- 
ments found to be significant in this connection—like total deafness 
and deafness occurring at an early period of life, and this we find to 
be the case. For example: Table tv records 181 married deaf per- 
sons who were totally deaf from birth, and who had a b d relatives 
deaf. Of these, 18, or 9.94 per cent, had deaf children. 


Totally deaf from birth, @0 4... «0... ccs iewwnsccees 9.94 


The significance of the percentages will be apparent by apply- 
ing the results to the whole married population of the United States. 
We can calculate how many families containing deaf children would 
be found among the married people of the United States if they had 
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the same liability to the production of deaf offspring that is found 
in the case of the married deaf. 

More than 13,000,000 married males are returned in the census 
of 1900, and more than 13,000,000 married females. If only 1 per 
cent of these persons should have deaf children, we would have in 
the United States more than 130,000 families containing deaf chil- 
dren. 

130,000 equal I per cent. 
260,000 equal 2 per cent. 
390,000 equal 3 per cent. 
520,000 equal 4 per cent. 
650,000 equal 5 per cent. 
780,000 equal 6 per cent. 
g10,000 equal 7 per cent. 
1,040,000 equal §& per cent. 
1,170,000 equal g per cent. 


1,300,000 equal 10 per cent. 


For convenience of reference the percentages having deaf chil- 
dren for each of the classes of deat persons mentioned in Table Lv1t 
are given below, where they may be directly compared: 


PERIOD OF 


1 EGREE Rogan EARLY CHILD- 
spe : LIFE WHEN 
SEX. OF GER EE CRAGIN HOOD 
.. aeruae |) DEAFNESS OC- ewe 
DEAFNESS (Under 5). 


CURRED. 
CLASS OF 
DEAF Total 


RELATIVES. ‘ z ry aie 

a > = ae) 

v ca = = a ao) 7 

4} so} = ones Lee pert ot = 4 

a x A, OU < o amid” 

Stetet.........+. nal a) cet ue es 1.9 o | 29) 5.0| 1.9 

| Bae ore ae eg | ee a Mee Ye a | ee ee 34 2.1 3.8 | 6.4.) 2:4 

— 1.1 Pex | Teer) See) AG 1.1 10 | 15 2.5 | 1.0 

| 

"Be ARP 63 || 6:8: } 5:8: )) 6e7 | ia 6.5 a7 6.7 | 7:8 | 46 

So Se 22 || “2sO::| BAe || 22] ‘200 2:3 1.6 29\ - MO.| 2a 

Dm siwie hs 1.4 r5 | 1-3 22) 2.3 1.5 Ea 1.9 | 2:30 | Ea 

ae 0.9 || 09 | 08 10° | -<O:9 0.8 0.9 | L$) 23 |e 

aba. 9.5 ||12.7 | 6.0 || 9.9) (’) g.1 ) 93} 9.0; (’) 

a—d.. 5.5 || 5-3 | 5-7 | -$:9'| 3:6 5.9 (1) 6.1 | 7-4 | 3-3 

—bad 2:5 £6 | 25 | -24) (| 5; a eee 2'9.| (*) | 3a 

——d 2:2 || @y0'|| 254. || -2k2' 1, 20 2.3 1.7 || 2.7] 5.2 | 2.0 
ab— TQ; || DQ) | 1G) || Set |} AF 3-0 1 09 | (") |.. 

a—— 1-3 A | Bed 2:1 t.2 1.5 r.2 ell 2.8 | 1.4 

— 6 EO |} 1.P | 3,0°}| “BS | “Loe 0.8 165 | ene Goeedign.. 

_——— 0.9 || 0.9 | 0.8 1.0: | O99 0.8 0.9 1.4 | 2.6: | 2a 


1 Percentage not given when base is less than 100, 
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The above investigation relating to the marriages of the deaf 
and the effect upon the offspring affords a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the laws of heredity which are known to apply 
to animals also apply to man. This has generally been assumed, 
but the above investigation demonstrates the proposition. 

TABLE LIX —The Deaf. Classified by Period of Life When Deafness Occurred, 
Degree of Deafness, Ability to Speak, Sex, Race, Nativity, School Attendance, 
and Present Age. 


PERIOD OF LIFE WHEN DEAFNESS PRESENT AGE. 
OCCURRED, DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, 
ABILITY TO SPEAK, SEX, RACE, Total. 


NATIVITY, AND SCHOOL ATTEND- . | 20 and Un- 
aie Under 20. 
ANCE. over. known. 
OUR etree ars catia aketa 89,287 18,358 70,602 327 
Period of life when deafness occurred: 
Childhood (under 2c)....... osee| 50,206 18,355 31,763 175 
Adult life (20 and over)......... gio!) GO| eer ee 35,925 99 
UHENOWE. 6.466600 SLs 7 al | Pee * O14 53 
Degree of deafness: 
PORGMEY GOI oo. ccmennsnwe ese ks 37,426 13,987 23,272 167 
POPUIRIDY CORES sie c ec ican neaews 1,561 4,37! 47,330 160 
Ability to speak: 
Rar Nicatiocle etkaryees tanto 55.501 3,965 51,374 162 
IRBEIOOELY « .5 cic dc moleisie econ 9,417 4,566 | 4,809 2 
INGO BUSING. actin Sawsicw anaNeeeas 24,369 9,527 14,419 123 
Sex: 
1 ee a ee a ye ae 46,915 9,998 36,741 176 
RO Go or cnieccimncaecehe Sst 42,372 |) 8,360 33,36! 151 
Race: 
I ins tain cemere sinh acne: $4,361 16,702 67,397 262 
RE ONNERS ses dracc-crcistole wpnsohtvaaleia Mee 4,926 1,656 3,205 65 
Nativity of whites: 
PURO Rit oatan ss cian tro srr hares ateoeis 69,865 15,507 54,183 175 
POUCH BOTW a. vici bikes Soceeaawes 13,756 535 12,910 4! 
NF PRMN OURS oc a2 5 cssieraeieintecaue ewes 710 360 304 46 
School attendance: 
Attended SCHOG!...:0.:6.5.0icc0s csveaexs 65,717 14,290 51,228 199 
Did not attend school ........... 13,557 3,716 9,768 73 
POON REMEONEN ino Narians Coca e at 10,013 352 9,606 55 
Attended school: 
Kind of school 
re diewlratote swe 25,107 11,349 13,753 95 
RM ho oo dist e na Raisimrcwe wanes 19,664 2,581 17,029 54 
| <2 Rg enppeee eae ee oa 37 57 178 2 
IRR GIMAOON,. «ornate Soe aoe 20,619 303 20,268 48 
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Present age-—The present age of the deaf is given in Table 
LIX, by various classifications. 

About one-fifth of the deaf are under 20 years of age; of these, 
over 75 per cent are totally deaf, while among the number over 20, 
only about 33 per cent, are totally deaf. 

The per cent who speak is very much larger among those over 
20, although the per cent who have attended school is larger for 
those under 20. 

The figures presenting the relation of the present age of the 
deaf to the age when deafness occurred are found in Table Lx. 

Of the number now under 20, the largest per cent are the deaf 
from birth. Of those over 20, the largest per cent lost their hearing 
between the ages of 20 and 4o. 

The present age of the totally deaf from early childhood is 
compared with the present age of the entire population in Table Lx1. 


TABLE LXI.—7he Total Population at Specified Ages Compared with the Deaf 
Strom Early Childhood. 
Popula. | THE TOTALLY DEAF FROM 
oe EARLY CHILDHOOD 


tion of (UNDER 5). 
PRESENT AGE. the ‘ _ 
United Aft 
States. Total. Birth. bi ra 
irth. 
WABI ORES 2 co pcc ccm eas nremees .. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LCCC at eee eee re rc tT 12.1 3.2 36 2.9 
GS reaAN IE, BO Ss o-oo ca icin ee ewsies i) By 12.5 13.3 11.6 
HOR Gf): 0) Be ae er are ae 107 16.9 18.2 15.7 
ES RUN UNGIEE BOs orc v5 oo Ree ral ae eaes 10.0 14.5 15.4 13-7 
20 GM UNGOE IRs. kc ccs se csgewoueees 9.7 9.3 9.0 9.6 
ie BRAN MEO oh cc eeendticiea Slee e's 8.6 9.3 7.1 11.4 
AO OU WIESE BSc s <a. 6 hic Peis sie wate eala ws 7.3 7.5 6.0 go 
i GIEY ONOOE AO xic)s5'9 Riel esie dine nse ee 6.5 7.7 5.6 8.6 
AS GNU WHOOP B5 Sos wewices weeiceawesteee 5.6 5.0 5.2 4.8 
AG GMT UOMO? SOK 5 ois ce sicwccces ver 4.6 3.9 4.1 3.7 
OU MINOT WRN GI a os cones od caleaerncewelsers 4.6 3.4 3.9 3.0 
PARAL UMOOE Olas sac ocd seca cdencenmn 2.9 2.6 27 2.4 
Mey Ae WILOY OS a ooo sis eos: vaSlee ele wie 2.4 1.9 32 15 
Ga ONG UNGEE FY... oh ee ideindewecns 1.7 1.3 1.6 0.9 
FO GUE WHGEE 366.6 6 i. ceieendtw eeeilcvlnws 1.2 0.8 EI 0.6 
PRAGMA WNOOE OO. ook. 6 prec csc acceces 0.7 0.5 06 0.4 
Ue TE GIES OS oo 5 sic sin vtrearkec cece 0.3 0.2 0.3 ol 
ie GUAT HOE OB. co occ sre vie cee wecewes oO. o.1 O.I O.1 
Sere (?) ig c*] (*) 
Gn GG WHER 100. . «<<. .005c0e co cece (*) | @ (?) 4 
PAG Be UGE. no 5 coikk ccctiainesays ancees Cry Abisuesmcwsfenes Qeueeuleweceein . 


lT.ess than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Table Lxi' gives the geographic distribution of the deaf, by 
present age groups. 

The North Central division shows the largest number deaf in 
each age group. The North Atlantic shows the next largest number. 

Marital condition —Table Lxttt shows the marital condition of 
the deaf, classified by age and period of life when deafness occurred, 
degree of deafness, sex, and deaf relatives. 

The marital condition of the deaf is clearly presented in Table 
Lx1. As might naturally be expected, the largest number of single 
persons is found among those who were deaf from childhood, while 
the proportion of married and widowed is especially large among 
those who became deaf in adult life. Naturally enough, also, the 
majority of those who remained single are totally deaf, more than 
two-thirds of those who are reported single being in the totally deaf 
class, while three-fourths of those who are married are only partially 
deaf. In the matter of sex males are in the majority in both the 
single and married class, but strangely enough there are almost 
twice as many widows as widowers. This may arise from the fact 
that the chance of remarriage is doubtless smaller for a deaf woman 
than for a deaf man, but the principal reason is probably to be found 
in the occurrence of deafness in old age among the many cases 
where the wife survives the husband. Whatever the cause of this 
preponderance may be, it is one of the interesting facts developed 
by this table. 

By contrasting similar figures relating to marriageable popula- 
tion for the deaf and the total population, the following interesting 
percentages appear: 


Single. | Married.) Widowed.) Divorced. Unknown. 





7.8 | 0.4 0.3 


Total population.......... 36. ‘ 
34 0.5 0.4 


MOOR Sic cjiuien nouicennes | 34. 


The proportion single and married among the deaf is slightly 
smaller than among the total population, while the proportion 
widowed is very much larger. Eliminating the deaf under 15 years 
of age considerably decreases the proportion single and increases 
the proportion married. 

The relation of deafness to marital condition is shown in detail 


in Table 37.1 





Omitted from this republication. 
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School attendance.—Table Lxiv distributes the deaf by age or 
period of life when deafness occurred, degree of deafness, sex, and 
race in relation to school attendance. Unfortunately for purposes 
of comparison in the total population the deaf are not classified ac- 
cording to literacy and illiteracy. Attendance at school is in reality 
a most unsatisfactory test, since many persons who have not at- 
tended school may be literate, and among the deaf it is likely that a 
large proportion would come within this class. However, even if it 
be assumed that only those of the deaf who have attended school 
are literate as a class, the deaf show comparatively little illiteracy. 
In 79,274 cases the question as to attendance at school was answered, 
65,717, or 73.6 per cent, attending, and 13,557, or 15.2 per cent, not 
attending; while in 10,013 cases no answer was received. There 
are practical reasons, indeed, why illiteracy among deaf persons 
should be less than among the general population, since writing 
necessarily forms for many the principal medium of communication. 
Persons who are totally deaf usually employ the sign-language or 
communicate by writing, the acquisition of one being about as easy 
as the other. In the case of the deaf, therefore, there is a definite 
and personal reason which operates against illiteracy. The white 
race shows a much larger per cent attending school than the colored. 

Those whose present age is under 20 show 77.8 per cent who 
have attended school, as against 72.6 per cent of those 20 vears of 
age and over. 

Table Lxv shows the deaf who have attended school, by kind of 
school, age or period of life when deafness occurred, degree of deaf- 
ness, sex, race, and present age. 

In 20,619 cases the kind of school attended was not stated. Of 
those who did state kind of school, the larger part had attended 
special schools. This was to be expected, in view of the fact that 
the great majority of those who reported schooling (40,448 out of 
65.717) became deaf in childhood. 

Of the totally deaf, 77.5 per cent, and of the partially deaf only 
6.8 per cent, attended special schools. 

A slightly greater proportion of the males than of the females 
attended special schools, 39 and 37.5 per cent, respectively, the latter 
exceeding in the proportion who have attended other schools. 

Of those who lost hearing before 5 years of age, 81.5 per cent 
attended special schools, this proportion decreasing rapidly as age 
when deafness occurred increases. The percentage who did not 
state kind of school attended increases as the age when deafness 
occurred increases. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE SIGN-LANGUAGE A NECESSITY CALLED 
FORTH BY NATURE AND CIRCUMSTANCES?! 
By EUGENE SUTERMEISTER, BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


My dear fellow-sufferers! I believe I am justified in assum- 
ing that the mental élite of the German deaf is gathered here. 
What I have to say is intended exclusively for intelligent persons. 
I state this explicitly, so as to prevent misunderstandings at the 
very outset. 

My subject is the following: Is the sign-language a neces- 
sity? I can well imagine what reply will be made to this question. 
But before I give my own reply to this much-discussed question, 
I would make some explanatory remarks regarding spoken lan- 
guage and the sign-language. It is true that I am only a layman 
in these matters, but a layman taught by my own experiences and 
observations. Above everything it is my aim to combat an opinion 
exceedingly common among the deaf, a fatal error which has 
given rise to other errors, namely, that the sign-language is the 
“mother tongue”’ of the deaf. 

It is true that the desire and capacity for speech are innate 
in man; but speech itself is a creation of the human mind. What 
nature has done here is simply this, that she has supplied man, as 
well as many animals, with organs through which he can produce 
different sounds. But it is human reason which has brought order 
into this mass of originally inarticulate sounds and formed them 
into a systematic language. It should be observed, however, that 
man placed by himself, even with all his reason, could never, by 
himself and for himself, form a language. This could only be done 
by coming in touch with other men and by mutual assistance, and 
was aided by the desire to communicate with others, a desire which 
is much stronger in man than in animals. A person possessed 
of all his senses, excluded from his birth from the company of any 
other living beings, would remain just as mute as a person born 
deaf would be (without instruction) among other men: the first 
mentioned has not the slightest cause to use speech; and the 
second only lacks the opening-way towards speech. Both, how- 


*An address made at the Fourth German Deaf-mute Congress at Stutt- 
gart, May 22, 1899. Translated from “Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten 
in Deutschland.” 
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ever, have a desire for speech; only in the first case it does not at 
all become active and in the second case it is insufficiently active. 
Thus, the intercourse between soul and soul, the mutual touch of 
minds, must be called the real cause of human speech, for they 
have called forth the desire for a more distinct expression of all 
wishes, intentions and thoughts, and have used and developed for 
this purpose the nearest, the most natural, and the most perfect 
means, the voice. 

Sut what is it which alone makes the correct development and 
perfect use of this means of expression possible? The sense of 
hearing. Where there is deafness from the beginning, there is no 
spoken language; but not because the deaf person is not adapted 
for it, but solely because there is nothing to awaken, regulate, and 
guide the voice which only lies fallow in the throat of the deaf. 
The assertion that the deaf is not born for spoken language would 
be correct only if the organs of speech of the deaf would from 
birth show some defect—as, for instance, the eve in the case of 
persons born blind. It is well known that cases where the organs 
of speech show some defect from birth in deaf persons are ex- 
ceedingly rare. Frequently, a purely external consequence of an 
innate defect not at all caused by the innermost nature of the 
organ in question, a mere accessory phenomenon, is erroneously 
termed an innate special defect. And then: how can persons not 
deaf from birth all of a sudden be considered “as not adapted for 
speech?’ Persons who have been able to hear during the first 
months of their life and who have commenced to speak, or at any 
rate to utter sounds, but who have since become deaf, and therefore 
completely mute, so that they had—like so many of us—to acquire 
speech artificially; how can such be considered as “not adapted 
for speech”? There are even cases where children of the last 
mentioned category do not make such progress in speech as chil- 
dren who are born deaf. This, therefore, is the status of the 
famous theory—only too readily believed in—of our not being 
predestined for spoken language. 

Because with us the main factor in the development of the 
voice, furnished by nature, namely the sense of hearing, is lacking, 
human ingenuity must step in; and it has found more than one 
assistant factor: the eye and the touch. Both combined do not 
render anything like the service that the ear renders; but let us 
show our gratitude for the possession of these aids by using them 
faithfully. Who would seriously dispute the fact that an arti- 
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ficially awakened and artificially developed speech is a far better 
substitute than even the most perfect sign-language? Though our 
pronunciation is not always understood immediately by any one, 
the signs will not be understood at all by the majority of persons, 
and, moreover, express but a very small proportion of the wealth 
of words contained in a language. In spite of the two natural aids 
referred to, our speech, of course, does not yet sound natural ; 
but it would be a wrong conclusion to term it unnatural for that 
reason. Simply because we lack the control of the voice, which, 
moreover, has been developed in an unusual manner, the voice 
with us becomes different from that of other people. That we by 
nature are capable of speaking is amply proved by our entire un- 
impaired organ of speech. If we did not possess this organ, or 
if it were destroved, we would be utterly incapable of producing 
even a single sound, and no art, no power in the world would be 
able to make us even babble only. 

In short, we deaf will and must consider the ability to speak as 
a sacred privilege from mother nature. This privilege alone, in 
addition to the erect walk, distinguishes us from the animals; a 
defect of nature has simply weakened this privilege, but has not 
deprived us of it entirely as it has deprived us of hearing. Human 
ingenuity and our own will power are to regain speech for us, 
even if not to the full extent of the speech possessed by a hearing 
person. For this reason we should show the deepest gratitude to 
those who aid us in our endeavors, with almost superhuman 
patience, instead of opposing them through narrow-minded zeal 
and irrational fanaticism. And why is the pure-speech method of 
instruction opposed ? 

1. Because it gives the pupils some trouble in the beginning, 
and because the greater convenience of the signs make these to 
most of the pupils a more favored means of communication. 

2. Because the pupils shun the constant self-control which 
at all times watches over the voice which has been gained by an 
effort; and which clings to this voice as the only means of com- 
munication; and because many pupils do not possess the energy 
necessary for this self-control. 

3. Because they are not satisfied with the results obtained, in 
which opinion they are unfortunately confirmed by persons pos- 
sessed of all their senses, and even by some teachers, in their 
foolish haste for results, and through ill-advised kindness. 
3ut I ask, when in all the world have the teachers who employ 
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the speech method of instruction promised us a perfectly natural 
speech? Never! ‘They are perfectly conscious that their activity 
has its well-defined and impassable limits. Let us only take care 
that each one retains in life what he has gained at school, be it 
ever so little. Our speech can be maintained only by constant 
application ; let us remember this! Hearing persons might of their 
own free will be mute for years, and then still be able to speak 
as well as before. Any one of our number who, after having left 
school, speaks worse than before, will in most cases have to trace 
this to his own negligence, to his taking things too easy. We 
have only too many instances of this. But nothing is so apt to 
undermine the speech, to diminish the ability to speak, or even 
deprive a person of it altogether, as the use of signs. 

Here I come to speak of signs themselves. What are these 
but a poor makeshift, forced upon us by embarrassment; a make- 
shift for expressing the thoughts of the deaf striving for expres- 
sion, a bridge not safe and often much too narrow to communi- 
cation with others? Oh, I well remember the years of my 
complete muteness! In those days my mimics, which had devel- 
oped or rather had been received by degrees, had in no sense of 
the word “burst forth from my soul with the force of nature,” 
as even a teacher endowed with all his senses maintained. This 
same teacher made other untenable assertions, just as if he had 
personally passed through all the phases in the mental develop- 
ment of a deaf-mute. To state the truth: I only learned the 
making of signs from my surroundings whose more developed 
minds led them to adopt this makeshift. Enticed by their example, 
I now endeavored to form signs which, however, in the beginning 
related almost exclusively to one single subject, one single activity, 
one single attribute. How primitive, and how almost “meaning- 
less” they were became immediately apparent when I compared 
myself with those of my fellow pupils with whom I came in closer 
contact. Here likewise the actual “sign-language,’ which, as is 
well known, for the greater part consists of “artificial’’ signs, 
only developed on mutual intercourse; here, likewise, this sign- 
language was only a product of the ingenious human mind, which 
might be produced not only by deaf-mutes but also by hearing 
persons. Let us observe here that the sign-language is in itself 
something artificial and not the “natural privilege” of the deaf. 
Even the so-called “natural” signs of an uneducated deaf-mute, if 
closely examined, are found to be outward characteristics forced 
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of themselves or by others upon the eye and the hands, mere acci- 
dentals which have used the nearest and external characteristics 
for the formation of signs, often in the most arbitrary manner, so 
that in another place another sign is used for one and the same 
thing. Whenever such an uneducated deaf-mute attempted to 
refer to some mental attribute, something farther removed from 
the common everyday matters, nature left him completely in the 
lurch. When, for instance, I saw my mother pack my trunk for 
the journey to the distant institution for the deaf, my mind was 
full of questions. I wanted to know where I was going, for what 
purpose, and for what length of time? But instead of words— 
for I was mute—instead of signs—for here there were none to 
express the unformed thoughts and indefinite ideas filling my 
mind, and the feelings agitating my heart—instead of these, a 
nameless grief at my utter inability to express myself filled my 
soul. Sufficient proof that signs are to a very small degree only 
founded on nature. 

Supposing that two actual deaf-mutes were allowed to grow 
up together, without any instruction whatever, and separated 
from all human society, I am convinced they would never invent 
a complete sign-language—the so-called “natural” signs would 
always be reduced to a minimum, and would be nothing but awk- 
ward expressions of instincts, needs, and emotions, such as are 
also felt by animals and are also expressed by them, for intance 
by dogs by looks, wagging of the tail, and the entire position 
of the body. To invent a language, even a sign-language, more 
than two persons are required, and a longer time than that of a 
generation. 

All I have said is merely intended to trace the real origin of 
signs. In my own person I have observed their development. I 
actually breathed more freely, my mind felt as if it had been 
liberated from a prison, when a much simpler means of expression 
was placed in my hand, to speak more correctly, in my mouth; a 
means which reaches its object quicker and in a more certain 
manner, and reaches everything, even the highest mental attri- 
butes. How can any one give the preference to a language 
inwardly and outwardly so poor, and intelligible only to a small 
portion of our surroundings before one infinitely richer and 
infinitely more worthy of a human being? 

I have been accused of not knowing anything about the sign- 
language, for, otherwise, I would not speak of it in such a depre- 
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cating manner. To persons making this assertion I would simply 
say that for a number of years I have used the sign-language ; 
for in the beginning of my schooling the sign-language still 
flourished. Even now I understand it when used by others, 
although for my own person I have discarded it long since. I 
have in different places repeatedly visited various associations of 
the deaf, and for several vears was a member of such an associa- 
tion, where signs were used exclusively because the majority of 
the members had been educated under the old system. The 
suggestion made in the “Deaf-mute Courier” that I should fre- 
quent some of the more intelligent circles of the deaf, and witness 
their conversation by signs, is, therefore, entirely superfluous. 
The very sight of such a conversation has invariably stirred my 
innermost heart, and spurred me on anew to work without ceasing 
for an improvement in this direction. 

I ask once more: Why rather signs than speech exclusively ? 
Some immediately say: “The voice, the miserable voice!’ My 
goodness! Do hearing persons understand signs better than 
speech, and do the signs aid them in understanding our spoken 
words? No! the spoken words may even become more confused 
thereby. Invariably have people possessed of all their senses been 
able to understand even a rather indistinct speech relatively better 
than the sign-language which to most of them is a sealed book. 
Possibly they have first to become a little accustomed to the 
manner of speaking of one or the other, but that goes always 
quicker than to become acquainted with all the complicated signs. 
And if, on the other hand, I am told by deaf-mutes: “We use 
the signs only among ourselves,’ I must ask whether any one of 
our number will seriously maintain that the poor voice is a hin- 
drance to our mutual understanding? To our closed ears it is 
utterly immaterial whether any one speaks to us in a certain tone 
of voice. And are we after all the only ones who have to be taken 
into account? Are we only made for intercourse with our fellow 
sufferers? One would think so, for only if that were the case, 
has the nervous and determined defence of the sign-language any 
reason to support it. I do not hesitate to say that only a spirit of 
caste can cling to it. Then another person says: ‘We cannot 
read everything from the lips; and when lip-reading fails, the 
sign-language must come to our aid. This, because known only 
to us, can only apply to persons who are in the same predicament 
as ourselves.” Here I must express my astonishment that these 
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fellow-sufferers cannot read from each others’ lips, for we all 
know from our school days, and much better than hearing persons, 
how we have to talk to each other, in order to be understood. 
Let us act accordingly! To be candid, most deaf use signs when 
they very well could understand each other if they used speech, 
therefore signs are used only from habit, and—let us acknowledge 
it—from sheer laziness. They would like to understand imme- 
diately and without an effort, so to speak, catch in advance every 
word with hand and eye, instead of quietly by lip reading taking 
in what is said to them. This we have to do any way if we 
converse with hearing persons. Let us at last cease to consider 
ourselves as a peculiar class of human beings, and let us cease to 
use among ourselves a peculiar means of communication for 
which, moreover, there is no real necessity. Look at the sensible 
deaf without mimics! How much more natural, nobler, and 
calmer, more in accordance with human dignity, and how much 
more pleasing to the looker-on is their conversation than the 
unnaturally lively, often excited, mimic conversations which only, 
too often, try the eve and heart of normally endowed persons, or 
even invite mockery. The only disturbing element in the conver- 
sation of the first-mentioned class of deaf is the disagreeable sound 
of the voice. But this slight discord, slight in view of the great 
object gained, is far to be preferred to the excited and odd actions 
of those using mimics. 

What else can then be said in favor of mimics? Some say: 
“Mimics must support the spoken word, must take the place of 
the enlivening, strengthening, and deepening sound!” Yes, it 
is sad that we have lost a means of understanding which power- 
fully stirs heart and soul. This, however, can only be remedied 
to some extent by a suitable education of the mind, never by 
mimics. He who has been thus educated will never need mimics ; 
and a dull person is not stirred in the least even by the most violent 
mimics. Signs or mimics can never influence the inner man, for 
this they are too coarse, too obtruding to the eye, not as impressive 
as the sound which can be so real and, at the same time, intan- 
gible. The most mimics can do is to confirm and make plain. But 
is it absolutely necessary that the impression of each word should 
be duplicated by outward means, and that its meaning should be 
demonstrated by signs, a meaning which is contained in the very 
spoken word itself, and which the active thinking mind without 
any outward assistance grasps in an instant? It would, therefore, 
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only be an indication of mental poverty if any one, nevertheless, 
would need some outward means in order to fully understand the 
spoken words. If mimics are absolutely necessary for making 
things plain, what will we do in reading? for here the dead letter, 
just like the loud word, remains dead for us, and no one and no 
aid can make it plain. But as well and as truly as a written word 
can go right to our heart (if only we fully grasp it with our 
mind), just as well can a spoken word do this even without signs. 
It is the spirit which enlivens and is not bound to any outward 
aids. Why, therefore, use mimics when we are able to inwardly 
digest every idea without any trouble? Why use a double when 
the spoken word in itself by means of the reading eye and the 
grasping mind, can enter our heart? In short, he who can speak, 
read from the lips, and understand does not need the hands, and 
if he uses them nevertheless, he alone must be blamed for it and 
no one else. 

But few deaf are in the habit of pondering over this matter, 
of going to the bottom of a thing, or of critically observing them- 
selves and others. Because the sign-language comes so easy to 
them they think immediately that this is innate. Even persons 
endowed with all their senses are deceived thereby. Great skill 
in any branch does not always indicate that this is original. A 
habit of years is by no means a natural gift. Both may be some- 
thing utterly contrary to nature, but which by constant practice 
has become a “second nature.” This applies in most deaf to 
mimics. Persons who give this matter more serious thought see 
the disadvantages of mimics at a glance. I will enumerate a few 
of them. 

Probably most of us must, when engaged in our daily labors, 
remain mute, whilst persons endowed with all their senses can 
very well talk with each other without interrupting their work. 
And then in the evening the deaf go to their “club” and engage 
in endless talk, not with the mouth, though, or using it only occa- 
sionally, and generally only by moving the lips without uttering a 
sound. But to make up for this, they let their fingers play in- 
cessantly. Now, let any one ask himself: How can a man under 
these circumstances retain his more or less good pronunciation 
acquired at school? How can he make full use of the stock of 
words accumulated at school? How can he cultivate lip-reading 
when he deprives himself of the numerous opportunities for 
practicing it, by relying too much on mimics? It will be easily 
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understood that his speech must deteriorate, for he does not keep 
it in good condition by constant practice; it will be easily under- 
stood that signs are much more intelligible for him than spoken 
words, for he has gradually lost the art of lip-reading. But a 
deaf person without mimics causes others to speak to him, and 
thus he obtains, if not absolute excellence, still very considerable 
skill in lip-reading. And because he himself uses speech exelu- 
sively, his voice loses nothing in strength and distinctness. Do as 
I do! To keep up my speech I frequently in the evening read 
aloud to my hearing wife. If we want to be honest we must grant 
that we can very well feel whether we speak imperfectly, or 
whether we speak with perfect articulation. This feeling we have 
acquired during instruction at school, and it has there been 
developed to a certain degree of assurance by our having been 
constantly reminded by the teacher whenever we pronounced a 
word indistinctly or incorrectly. It would be an advantage in 
every respect if reading-evenings, under the guidance of hearing 
persons, were introduced in the “clubs” (in addition to the usual 
theatricals or dances). As every one would have to take his turn 
at reading aloud, it would keep each member in constant practice 
as regards lip-reading and speaking, and would supply the mind 
with richer and better food. I would, therefore, say especially to 
the vounger generation which comes from schools where they 
were instructed by the pure-speech method: “Hold fast what 
thou hast, and let no one take away thy crown from thee!” Is 
not the ability to speak the crown of the education of the deaf, 
and in fact of all human mental development? If whilst at school 
we could so well communicate with each other without mimics, 
why should this all of a sudden be impossible when we enter 
practical life? If we can express our thoughts by audible words, 
why fight the air with our hands and make faces? 

To some extent this tendency for mimics is caused by the 
preference for the visible and tangible which is, to a greater extent 
than in hearing persons, a characteristic of deaf persons, because 
they, so to speak, live by sight alone. But, since to us likewise 
by word and writing, a world of higher ideas and aims is opened, 
it is more dignified, more satisfactory to our soul and mind, to 
bravely conquer the consequences of a defect than to give way to 
it in a cowardly manner. 

I deplore the false compassion which has misled some people 
to encourage the use of mimics by the deaf. I deplore it that 
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many a person who undeniably has a warm heart for the deaf, 
seems unable to see that he would render us an immeasurably 
greater service by bringing us closer to the rest of the world 
than by shutting us up in a caste. To endow the deaf with speech 
and determine him to use it exclusively is not an unattainable 
object: we have undeniable daily instances of this. 

Of late vears the magic word “America,” the halo which 
surrounds delegates from America, has had a powerful influence 
on many deaf, and at any rate confirmed their idea that they are 
right. I do not doubt in the least that the supporters of the 
“combined method” seriously have our welfare at heart, and for 
this I highly esteem and honor them. The only fault to be found 
with them is this, that they start from wrong premises, and that 
they obstinately refuse to recognize facts, and even endeavor to 
detract from them. In doing this they easily become personal and 
bitter, which does not tend to aid their cause. They will in no 
way admit that their theory, which has only superficially been 
confirmed by practice, cannot meet the demands of a more natural 
and higher human education. To give only one instance: How 
has Dr. Gallaudet acted as regards the German pure-speech 
schools? Has he deemed them worthy of a closer and more 
extended inspection? Who could blame me that I want to advance 
my deaf brethren further than all of such? I presume that this 
is permitted? And that it is possible, I have experienced in 
myself and in hundreds of others. I have had instances that 
even the poorly-endowed deaf can exist without mimics, and that 
without them they do not by any manner of means only vegetate. 
Oh no! these are the very ones who can better express them- 
selves by word and writing than impassioned “sign-makers.” I 
possess proofs of this. There are no doubt among the deaf of the 
“combined system” able speakers and writers. But I am just as 
certain that these very ones could best dispense with mimics. 
That they don’t do it is a double reproach to them. I have studied 
the difference between the two systems practically in myself and 
my fellow students. When the “combined system’ was discarded 
in the three upper classes (we had four), and we had to use 
speech exclusively, speech and style improved rapidly; for when 
you devote yourself to one thing alone your success is apt to be 
more complete than when you divide your attention between two. 
It is always difficult to serve two masters! 
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For years I was a member of an association of the deaf in 
Lahr and Dinglingen, where mimics were excluded. The 
“Courier” has doubted the existence of this association, and 
accused its members of “keeping their own nature in the bonds 
of slavery” and of “being untruthful to themselves.” These 
expressions, which were the product of gigantic ignorance (or 
could they possibly have been caused by the cowardly intention 
to kill facts by obstinately ignoring them?), greatly amused us. 
If the anonymous writer only could have seen how cheerfully, 
freely, and readily we conversed with each other by speech! We 
were full of gratitude to our teachers who had almost made us 
the equals of normally endowed persons. It was a great satis- 
faction to us that we had absolutely no need of the disagree- 
able mimics! Some did not know the sign-language even by 
name. They had just left a pure-speech school, and immediately 
became members of our association. They knew no other way 
of expressing themselves than by speech; and how well did they 
do this!’ Any one can, to this day, convince himself of this by 
attending a meeting of the association. If any one had attempted 
to persuade our members that mimics were an indispensable 
necessity they would have looked at him with utter astonishment, 
and—rejoicing in their‘ happy freedom, in the ease with which, 
through constant practice, they could express their thoughts by 
speech—they would have given expression to their deep regret 
that their fellow-sufferers were to such a degree the slaves of 
mimics. 

One other assertion remains to be refuted, which likewise 
forms one of the shaky pillars of the sign-language theory, namely 
that the deaf think “by mimics.” What does “thinking’’ mean? 
Thinking presupposes certain definite ideas, and is nothing else 
than the gathering and combining of these ideas into concrete no- 
tions. But how are notions acquired? By a comparison of ideas of 
the same kind, and by eliminating everything non-essential. It is 
true that the spoken word—for instance, that of the teacher—may 
afford aid in this matter; but the process just indicated must be 
gone through by the pupil himself if a notion is to become per- 
fectly clear to him. But how are the notions fixed in the mind 
and how do they find their outward expression? By the spoken 
word. And how is the spoken word (speech) acquired? By 
hearing, speaking, and writing. As hearing is excluded with the 
deaf, only speaking or writing can be employed by him. Even 
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the uneducated deaf can think, for he possesses ideas. But neither 
the educated nor the uneducated deaf has, with all his thinking, 
a word before his mental vision, nor a sign, but solely ideas just 
like a normally endowed person. For these ideas the words or 
signs come subsequently and, so to speak, mechanically. But can 
this be called thinking by words or mimics? If an incarnate 
“sign-maker,” for instance, thinks of a wedding, his mental 
vision does not see any words or signs, but he sees in his mind 
the bride adorning herself, he sees her with the bridegroom and 
the guests drive to the church, etc., etc. Only when he wants 
to describe it to others, or only has the intention of doing this, 
the suitable words or signs come to him at the given moment. 
It should not be forgotten that especially for abstract ideas the 
signs had to be invented. Can this be called “thinking by signs 


or mimics”? 


A similar process takes place when the deaf reads a 
book or a newspaper. He does not picture to himself the various 
persons and events by the corresponding signs, but he pictures 
to his mind that he is living through the scenes about which he 
reads, that he is present at these various scenes. Only when he 
desires to communicate to others what he has read, signs come 
into play. And when in his mind he follows a train of thought of 
a higher, spiritual order, for instance, concerning death and 
eternity, he sees with his mind’s eye no external images or signs, 
but he forms in his thoughts the ideas and the words and connects 
them. Only when he wants to tell his thoughts to others, the 
corresponding signs come to him. Can this be called “thinking 
by signs’? No, it must be called “expressing by signs what has 
been thought without signs.” ‘To express thoughts might just as 
well be done by writing, but then you could not call this “thinking 
by letters.” To be consistent, we would on the other hand have 
to say to the deaf: ‘““The hearing persons think by sounds,” which 
is not correct either, for when hearing persons think of some- 
thing, philosophise about something, they do not give the 
slightest thought as to what sounds they will use, but they have 
only their mental ideas. The only difference between the thinking 
of normally endowed persons and the thinking of persons deaf 
from birth is that the latter do not possess such a wealth of ideas 
as the former. This is quite natural, because every sound is 
banished from his mind and all that is connected therewith. 
Otherwise the two think in exactly the same way; they only 
utter their thoughts in a different way. 
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I refer you here to the excellent article by Obhlidhe repro- 
duced in the March and April numbers of the “Courier,” and 
which I did not read until after I had written the present address. 
I was agreeably surprised to find this treatise in a journal which 
generally speaks in a very bitter manner of “speech-fanatics.” 
In its number for April last the “Courier” has used rather strong 
expressions concerning me, such as “pride,” “not having the right 
spirit,” “as regards the sign-language an inexperienced child,” 
“does not take the slightest regard to the cruelties incidental to 
instruction by the speech-method,” “to write and speak like a little 
child, that is to say, like a stupid person, seems to be the high ideal 
of Mr. Sutermeister and his followers, the speech-fanatics,” and 
other similar expressions, and all concerning a man whom the 
writer of the article has never seen. 

Here I stand! let people endeavor to harmonize all these re- 
proaches with my words and works! I have only one reply to 
make. Honored hearers, tell me, is it not rather puerile to reject 
the pure-speech method simply because some teachers have made 
mistakes in applying it? That would be too radical a reasoning. 
Do similar cruelties occur only in this method of instruction? Are 
they inseparably connected with it? I say, no; the teacher who 
cannot master his anger on one occasion will not be able to master 
it even on other occasions. Where others in the same field can 
accomplish so much by gentleness and patience, he could do the 
same if he would only control himself. Patience and labor, even 
if thev exceed the usual limits, do by no manner of means prove 
that the object on which they are bestowed is an unnatural one. 
They only prove the difficulties of the artificial road which we 
must take instead of the natural, in order to reach the aim which 
nature has likewise set for us. We might certainly look for some 
degree of knowledge of human nature, for some just appreciation 
of the circumstances, in the able writer of the article to which I 
have referred! In spite of our widely divergent opinions, in spite 
of his invectives, I would like to take this man by the hand, for 
I gladly acknowledge his truly untiring, though at times not well- 
directed, care and devotion to the welfare of his fellow-sufferers. 
But then a person should not immediately become bitter, should 
not presuppose bad motives, but should stick to the subject in 
hand! For instance: do the alleged cruelties related in the 
“Courier” weaken my defence of the pure-speech method; do 
terms like “proud,” “ignorant,” etc., refute my arguments? 
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But I must conclude. I know very well that I stand well nigh 
alone among my fellow sufferers with my views and experiences. 
The easy road, even if not the best, will always be followed by 
the larger crowd. But the experiences on which I base my argu- 
ments can be made by any one possessed of some energy and 
endurance. I also know that in this hour many a one of those 
present has thought in his heart: “Look at this man! he preaches 
against signs, and nevertheless has found it necessary to employ 
a sign-maker!’”’ Yes, unfortunately! but I am willing to lay a 
wager that not one of the deaf hearers, or, I should say, spectators, 
would be able to make a faithful stenographic report of my 
address, in spite of my exceedingly able interpreter. This is 
simply another illustration of the weakness and insufficiency of 
signs. 

I confess, I am opposed to large meetings of the deaf. It 
should be acknowledged that we are not well adapted for wide 
circles! Our activity, because hindered by deafness, can never 
extend very far, and the reading eve cannot reach as far as the 
hearing ear. Even signs can remedy these defects only to a small 
extent. And if, nevertheless, | have come to attend this meeting, 
I have done this simply because I consider it my sacred duty to 
use every opportunity and every legitimate means, as time and 
circumstances permit, to raise my voice for the best and highest 
that can be accomplished in the education of the deaf, and which 
has actually been accomplished. 

One word yet, regarding associations of the deaf. I am not 
opposed to them, but they need a radical reform in spite of all 
high-sounding statutes. What do most associations do but further 
the destruction of that which the school has given its*pupils as its 
best and most valuable gift for actual life, namely, speech? Is 
the knowledge of other subjects gained at school cultivated and 
further developed? What do most of these associations cultivate 
but mere sociability which is cemented by the common defect, 
deafness? Our associations should set themselves a higher aim 
than mere pleasure, namely, the development of all the faculties of 
body, soul, and spirit. They should serve higher purposes than 
to be a mere outward expression of union, namely, the purposes 
of mutual improvement and development in every respect. It 
would, for instance, be a very laudable undertaking for an asso- 
ciation to, first, banish signs and make speech the only permitted 
means of communication; second, to introduce reading-evenings, 
such as I have had reference to; third, to have every now and 
then oral lectures by educated deaf or fully endowed persons on 
important and interesting subjects from life, nature, science, etc. 
This would give more character to our associations, and would 
awaken more sympathy and support on the part of hearing per- 
sons. I do not begrudge to any one merely entertainments, a 
sociable time, glad festivals, for I myself enjoy them; but over 
all this the mind should not be neglected, neither body nor soul 
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should suffer. Life is a serious matter. We, the deaf, are like- 
wise called to something higher. 

In conclusion, I would beg those present not to misunderstand 
me. It is by no manner of means my desire that signs should be 
entirely banished from the world. No, I repeat here what I once 
wrote ina journal: The sign-language can justly claim precedence 
in three directions: First, as the sole means of communication for 
infants; second, as a provisional means of communication and 
an aid in the lower grades of deaf-mute instruction; third, as a 
lifelong aid for weak-minded persons. but within these limits it 
should remain! The older ones among us, who have been educated 
in the old school, or those who have used the sign-language for 
a long time, should continue to use it. We understand their condi- 
tion and love and esteem them none the less tor it. In this respect 
the opponents of signs certainly show a greater degree of toler- 
ance. We all remember the old adage: ‘What little Hans does 
not learn, big Hans will never learn” ; habit has become too power- 
ful. But the supporters of the sign-language should be careful 
not to attempt to lead astray young persons who have just left 
pure-speech schools, or to call them proud, as is frequently done. 
Those who attempt to destroy the result of the hard labor of years, 
from sheer ignorance and without any real necessity, should at 
least cease to revile the teachers who have done that hard work. 
All that has been done in this line for vears I only look upon as 
the reaction which invariably follows great and radical reforms; 
I consider it as a foolish longing for the fleshpots of Egypt. 
But we, who have entered the promised land, who have found 
something better and higher, and—which is the most important 
point—maintain ourselves in its permanent possession, we feel it 
our duty to recommend it to our brethren of another opinion, even 
at the risk of being outroared. Even outsiders who have once seen 
and heard the deaf converse among themselves without signs, 
think it simply incomprehensible how others, and these talented 
persons, can oppose a reform which so advantageously changed 
their outer being, their whole manner of intercourse, and has 
almost raised them to the height of a normal person. But this 
should be stated: All the petitions to the Government authorities, 
all the protests of mass-meetings, all the invectives hurled at 
instruction by the speech method and at its supporters, all of 
whom are men of common sense and not fantastics, all this, I say, 
will be of no avail, for the good invariably gains the victory in 
the end. 

This is all I had on my heart, and which I was anxious to tell 
my fellow-sufferers personally and affectionately. Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, least of all personal attacks, can shake my firm 
conviction that the deaf can very well communicate with each other 
without signs, if they only earnestly and honestly strive to do so. 
My experience of many years, the many examples personally 
witnessed by me, the inevitable final victory of every higher intel- 
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ligence and deeper thought, are to me a sufficient guarantee of a 
future world of the deaf without signs, in so far as the deaf are 
persons of intelligence. But there should be a strict separation 
of the deaf in two classes: the mentally weak deaf and the men- 
tally normal deaf. These two classes should be instructed 
separately, the first mentioned exclusively by the sign method, the 
second without signs in the higher grades. To follow this plan 
is an urgent necessity. 


The “Organ” summarizes the main points of the address as 
follows: 


1. We, the deaf, must consider the ability to speak as a sacred 
privilege granted to us as to others by Mother Nature which our 
defect has only crippled, but of which we have not been deprived 
by the loss of hearing, for nature has endowed us likewise with 
complete and perfect organs of speech. But let us not forget that 
our speech can be kept up only by constant practice and obser- 
vation. 

2. As well as the deaf can communicate with hearing persons 
by speech, just as well, and better, can they thus communicate with 
each other; and they should do this so as not to lose their ready 
lip-reading and speaking. Just as little as they need signs in 
reading, to confirm and make clear wiat they read, just as little do 
they need signs in spoken conversation. . 

3. Signs or mimics are not “original,” not “natural,” but a 
makeshift for remedying a natural defect. For us, the deaf, they 
are of questionable value, over against the rest of the world they 
have no value whatever; and, consequently, even a slight ability 
to speak is preferable; all the more as signs are apt to lead to a 
neglect of speech, and cause a very limited and partial use of the 
stock of words accumulated at school. 


























A SERIES OF TESTS IN LIP-READING. 
By A. HANSEN, Nyporc, DENMARK. 


When several years ago the Forchhammer phonetical mouth- 
hand alphabet was introduced in the Nyborg school for the deaf, a 
great many tests in lip-reading were made to acquire material for 
later comparisons, as the possibility presented itself that the intro- 
duction of this new means of communication, not only between the 
teacher and the taught, but also between the pupils themselves, might 
interfere to the disadvantage of pure lip-reading, that had until that 
date been the sole means of addressing the children of the school. 
It was of great importance to have these tests based on scientific 
principles. 

A number of stories or parts of stories were selected from a 
reader compiled for the advanced classes in hearing schools, to make 
it sure that their contents were quite unknown to the pupils. And 
great care was taken to exclude the possibility that any of the chil- 
dren should know anything of the stories beforehand. Sentences, if 
containing more than a few words, were cut up in divisions not to 
contain more than three words on an average in each division or 
period. Other stories were dictated word by word from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

To make the tests more complete and, if possible, still more 
conclusive, other stories were dictated backward, word by word. 

All children having any remnant of hearing that possibly might 
be ar aid were discarded from the exercises. The pupils were placed 
so that an open space was secured between them large enough to 
make it impossible for them to copy from each other. 

Time was taken’ for the duration of the lip-reading and repro- 
duction of each dictated period, whether this contained one single 
word or more. And by the simple process of division you get the 
average time for each word in any dictation. 

As it is generally supposed that greater or smaller opening of 
the jaw influences lip-reading somewhat, the distance between the 


*To secure exact measure of the time a special watch was used of the 
kind that is provided with a supplementary hand that indicates fractions of 
seconds, as usually employed at race-courses on the turf, or elsewhere. 
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front teeth on the vowel “a” was taken of each teacher when dic- 
tating any story. To make it easier to calculate the average per- 
centage of mistakes each dictation contained exactly 50 words. 

As no changes were made in the text of the stories to make 
the language simpler, it was rather a severe test for our children, 
inasmuch as many words were presented to them that they did not 
know at all. 

The first set of test dictations was compiled during the school- 
year 190I—02; the second series of similar tests was produced in the 
school-year 1904-05; and the third and last one, 1906-07. 

Owing to the stability of the personnel connected with the royal 
schools for the deaf of our country, it was, with two exceptions, the 
same teachers who dictated in the said three schoo!-years. 

The same selection of stories has been used at the test dictations, 
and the proceedings have been entirely identical on the several 
occasions. 

The material thus gathered gives a reliable as well as scientific 
basis for making comparisons in the capacity in lip-reading that these 
many children possessed. 

Only the four upper grades of the pupils were subjected to the 
tests, the fourth and fifth classes forming one group, the sixth an- 
other, and the seventh class the third group. 

The figures and statements that follow are taken from an article 
of Prof. N. K. Larsen, in the March issue of Nordisk Tidskrift for 
Dofstumskolan. 

A comparison of the dictations of 1901-02, when the pupils 
were not entirely familiar with the use of the phonetic hand-positions 
and those of later dates, shows that the pupils now get more assist- 
ance from this means. 

The average percentage of mistakes where the mouth-hand 
alphabet was used by the teacher in dictating was, 1901-02, 9%, 
whilst this percentage was reduced to only 4% in 1904-05. 

Comparing the backward dictations of 1901-02, where the 
teacher did not use the alphabet, with those of the same kind of 
1906-07, you will see the percentage of mistakes has increased from 
being 36% to 40% in 1906-07. 

For practical purposes this fact is of no importance, as this 
manner of speaking is not in use at all. Maybe it indicates that, as 
the pupils are now much more accustomed to understand everything 
that is said to them because the teacher employs the mouth-hand 
alphabet in passages where he believes the pupils would miss the 
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point if not having this aid, they now refrain from writing what they 
do not fully comprehend. But maybe, again, it simply shows that 
the pupils have retrograded in lip-reading words without context. 

The statement: the easiest test for lip-reading is the dictation of 
single words of a straightforward text, seems to be proved by the 
figures. 

With periods of single words you get only an average percentage 
of 25° of mistakes, whilst you get 32% when the periods average 
three words. 

Five of the pupils have been tried both in 1904-05 and 1906-07. 
And as the standard of the text in the stories is the same, both for 
the older and the younger groups of pupils, it is not surprising that 
the average percentage of mistakes has gone down for these five 
pupils through the greater command of language they got in the 
two years between. 

At the test of 1904-05 these five pupils had 26% of mistakes, 
and of 1906-07, 22%. 

It is interesting to notice that the tests show that the teachers 
have spoken to the children with less exaggerated opening of the 
mouth in the last tests than in those made in 1901-02 and 1904-05, 
and that, in spite of this, the results of the lip-reading are better, a 
thing that disproves the common belief that the more you open the 
mouth when speaking to deaf persons the better they will compre- 
hend you, 

a” 
was for all dictating teachers 16 millimeters in 1901-02, with a result 


The average distance between the front teeth on the vowel 


of 36% mistakes, whilst an average distance of 14 millimeters re- 
duced the mistakes to 31% in 1900-07. 

When comparing the compilations of the tests for 1901-02 
and 1906-07 you will find that results in lip-reading for the two 
oldest groups of pupils of the said years were, respectively, 29% 
and 20% of mistakes, which seems to evidence that the introduction 
of the phonetic mouth-hand alphabet has in no way injured the pure 
lip-reading. On the contrary, the mouth-hand alphabet has produced 
better lip-reading in the school. 

The usefulness of this means of communication, that supple- 
ments the movements of the speech organs and gives a token for all 
invisible positions of these organs, may be stated thus: 

1. It facilitates the articulation for the small beginners, and at 
the same time saves the time of the teacher. 

2. The pupil gets more language and more real knowledge. 
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3. The pupils use fewer signs in their intercourse outside the 
class-room., 





The best results obtained by pure lip-reading were in the series 
of dictations where only a single word was spoken at a time, the 
percentage of mistakes being only 25%. If that figure is compared 
with the percentage that was found in the parallel group of dicta- 
tions—the single worded—but where the mouth-hand alphabet ac- 
companied the teacher’s words, you find only 3% of mistakes; or, in 
other words, the mistakes have gone down from 25% to 3%; that is 
to say, out of each 25 mistakes the 22 have been eliminated by the 
mouth-hand alphabet, or 88% of mistakes committed through pure 





lip-reading were overcome in supplementing oral speech with these 
movements of the hand. 

One speaks a little slower when accompanying speech with the 
hand. In the test series of 1901-02 the average time for periods of 
three words at a time was exactly I second per word; if plainly 
spoken in the ordinary manner with the mouth alone, it took but 0.7 
of a second per word. 

In the series of 1900-07 the average duration per word was, 
respectively, 0.6 and 0.5 of a second. Thus, though the teachers now 
use the alphabet with far greater ease than at the beginning, the use 
of it still handicaps the speed of the spoken word slightly, viz., 0.1 
of a second per word. 

Prof. Larsen thinks this retarding tendency of the mouth-hand 
alphabet when used in connection with speech is an argument in its 
favor, as it prevents its excessive use, it having the effect upon the 
teacher that he does not want to use it unless he feels it really neces- 
sary for the satisfactory comprehension of the address by the pupils. 
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EYESTRAIN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


J. Ermotorr, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. George M. Gould, “the highest living authority on the 
so-called reflexes from eyestrain,’ says that this functional 
disease, “directly and indirectly, is the cause of more suffering 
than all the organic diseases combined.” 

A statement like that, if construed as a warning, makes one 
wish he knew more about the eyes. It is of special, vital con- 
cern to those who have already experienced one of nature’s 
strongest shocks, the loss of hearing. 

What is the nature of eyestrain and what causes it? 

The chief defects of vision are near-sightedness, over- 
sightedness, astigmatism, and old-sightedness. The last, 
which in medical terms is called presbyopia, is developed 
during old age and does not concern us for the present. The 
first three, near-sight, over-sight, and astigmatism, are caused 
by imperfect structure of the eye and thereby hamper normal 
function. 

It is necessary to know that the retina of the eye is the chief 
and essential organ of vision, since it serves the purpose of 
vision by means of which the optic nerve is excited to its appro- 
priate activity. 

When the eye is in a passive state and fulfills its functions 
properly, parallel rays of light are brought to a focus when 
they reach the retina, and the result is a clear and defined 
image. In the condition known as near-sightedness, this does 
not take place. The parallel rays of light are brought to a 
focus before they reach the retina, and the result is a patch of 
light instead of the defined image which is necessary to vision. 

In far-sightedness the condition is reversed. Here, parallel 
rays of light are brought to a focus behind the retina, and the 
result is again a patch of light instead of the defined image. 
The term far-sightedness is really a misnomer: the distant 
object is seen but in a blurred state, and there is a constant 
effort to bring the image forward upon the retina. 

The constant muscular exertion to bring images of objects 
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in proper position upon the retina is the cause of eyestrain and 
its multiform evils. 

It is by no means uncommon for the two eves of the same 
person to be of unlike power in seeing objects from a distance. 
The difference may be of every possible kind, one eye being 
normal and the other imperfect; or the two imperfect in differ- 
ent degrees. When this difference is slight, it produces no 
inconvenience, but when it is clearly defined there is a dis- 
turbance of vision and is what is called astigmatism. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Gould, it is “one of the greatest causes of suffering 
in all civilized countries.” 

Even excessive use of normal eyes or work at close range 
brings on the same troubles. ‘Wherever there is eye-labor 
at ‘near-range,’ as in reading, writing, sewing, mechanics, art, 
science, commerce, etc., there, beyond question in one-half the 
workers, is eyestrain of a disease-producing kind.” 

Civilization has increased the eyestrain by a thousand occu- 
pations which demand “near-work” with the eyes. Our com- 
plex industrial system calls for an army of clerks. Close, 
prolonged study in our public schools is the ruin of many 
young lives. Dr. Cronin is authority for the statement that in 
New York city over 30 per cent. of the school children are 
suffering from gross forms of defective eyesight, and that the 
“worst defects are not included in these statistics.” 

The examiners in Quincy, Mass., report that in the examina- 
tion of “hundreds of thousands of school children, from twenty- 
five to thirty-five per cent. of them need the services of an 
oculist or of an aurist or both.” 

In every profession, especially in that of letters, the evil 
results from eyestrain are great. 

The eyes are integral parts of the human organism as a 
whole. They are liable to share in all morbid conditions of 
body or mind and vice versa. “Noises in the head,” which 
deaf people imagine come wholly from ear disease, may be due 
to a great extent from the consequences of eyestrain. A 
gentleman who complained of “a noise or roaring just back of 
the right ear,” after a varied experience with specialists of all 
kinds, could get no relief until his eyes were properly examined. 

Often eyestrain is the cause of restlessness that calls for a 
need of walking that is astonishing,—fifteen miles per day 
being child’s play. However, the “walking cure” is a cure 
that does not cure. 
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Eyestrain and its Consequences. 


The cure is in artificial optical lenses. ‘The reflexes from 
eyestrain” which turn inward and harass body and mind are 
halted in their destructive work by properly adjusted spectacle 
lenses. They serve to correct or neutralize the optical defects 
of the eve. They help them do their work right. 

Spectacles should never be worn unless the eyes have been 
carefully examined by a competent physician. Prescribing 
lenses requires medical skill and scientific knowledge of a high 
order and at best is a painfully delicate work. To the optician 
that task should never be intrusted. 

Distressing noises in the head are familiar symptoms to the 
deaf. The loss of hearing is not nearly so hard a burden to 
bear under as that furious din that is all the time going on. 
They are difficult to explain, but they are constant. There are 
as many variations of them as there are individuals. From 
the sing of mosquitoes to the whistle of a locomotive they 
form a strange, incoherent wail as if from another world. The 
insane asylums harbor many who succumb to their evil in- 
fluence. Fatigue, mental or physical, aggravates them, so 
does illness,—however slight. It is too much to hope that the 
head noises will wholly disappear, as long as the hearing appa- 
ratus remains diseased and ineffective. But the hope that they 
can be much alleviated is one founded on experience. The eye, 
nose, and throat bear a very close relation to the ear—espe- 
cially the eye. 

What happens if a person is bereft of hearing? The eyes are 
called upon to make up the deficiency. If he learns to read 
lips in order to put solitude behind, the eyes must work stren- 
uously. It needs keen vision and healthy brain-action to 
comprehend the visible motions of the vocal organs in speech. 
To a pair of strong eyes lip-reading brings fatigue, how much 
more so if the deaf person has also weak eyesight? 

Books and reading are to him peculiarly tempting, especially 
so in this age of newspapers and libraries. But with the 
pleasures and profits of reading come also its perils. 

Nothing that concerns the preservation of the eves can be a 
light matter to the deaf. Sight is the only avenue of commu- 
nication with the outer world. Deprivation or even impair- 
ment of vision would be the greatest calamity that life could 
offer. There is a note of special warning in this to the deaf. 











EDUARD WALTHER. 
3y A. HANSEN, Nyporc, DENMARK, 


This summer, in the most beautiful month of June, death took 
from us one of the most prominent men of the present day in our 
profession, School Councillor Eduard Walther, of Berlin, Germany, 
at the age of 68. 

He was born in a small village not far from Wittenberg, in 
Prussia, where he attended the public school of the place, eagerly 
anticipating the while entering college. But the premature death of 
his father made it necessary to abandon this much-cherished wish. 
Later on he succeeded in being admitted into the seminary at Weis- 
senfels. After having passed his examination he was induced to 
accept an appointment as under-assistant in the school for the deaf 
connected with the seminary, where the famous educator of the deaf, 
Moritz Hill, was head master. Originally it was against the inclina- 
tions of the young man to take up the teaching of the deaf, but under 
the influence of the Altmeister, Moritz Hill, the young teacher soon 
became imbued with deep love for the work. As Hill was often ill, 
young Walther took the place as leader in the head master’s absence. 
His service was also often desired in the seminary. 

In the year 1879 he was appointed as head master of the school 
for the deaf at Homburg, where he did good work, till in the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed head master of another school for the 
deaf in Wriezen. Here he had the opportunity to engage several 
new teachers, selected by himself and partly trained by himself, and 
soon the greatest cordiality was conspicuous between the corps of 
teachers. This circumstance made it somewhat difficult for Walther 
to accept the offer tendered to him, in the year 1885, to undertake 
the leadership of the great royal school at Berlin. After long hest- 
tation, finally he decided to go to the capital of the German empire, 
to one of the most important positions within our profession in the 
whole world, as he had not only the directorship of a famous school, 
but had also to direct the training college for the future teachers of 
the deaf in Prussia, connected with this institution. Walther’s emi- 
nent ability was of highest importance to the students, and to him- 
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self the daily companionship with the 10 to 20 young students of 
both sexes constituted a valuable mental refreshment. More than 
150 teachers have during these 23 years of his career profited by his 
tutorship. 

Besides the above-mentioned training college, there is still an- 
other course connected with the Berlin institution, namely, for teach- 
ers of more mature age, preparing themselves for the diploma of 
head master. Director Walther was just the right man in the right 
place, with the necessary authoritative power and influence on these 
students of advanced grade. 

Eduard Walther was not only an intelligent worker, but also 
untiring. He not only found time to discharge the many duties laid 
upon his shoulders as the head of the metropolitan-imperial school 
and the training place for the Prussian teachers of the deaf, but he 
found time to spare for great activity as a writer of distinction on 
professional matters. His book, “Hand-book on the Education of 
the Deaf,” Berlin, 1895, belongs forever to the classics of our peda- 
gogy. Furthermore, he has written several “Readers” and other 
school books. 

In 1881 he became co-editor of the German periodical “Organ,” 
a position he resigned in 1887, when, in company with a colleague, 
Herr Toepler, he started a new paper, “Blatter fur Taubstummen- 
bildung,”” of which he continued to be editor until his death. Under 
his management its influence constantly increased. 

Eduard Walther’s high qualities destined him to become a chief 
amongst his colleagues, and for many years he had been the both 
capable and distinguished chairman of the German Union of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf. It was not only the profession that recognized his 
abilities, but also his superiors, who gave him many proofs of appre- 
ciation for good fulfilment of the duties confided to his care, under 
the form of the title of schu/rat and several decorations. 

The late director also won the high esteem of his brethren of 
the congregation he belonged to, who chose him an elder of their 
church. 

In family life the late Eduard Walther was both a happy hus- 
band and father, who was delighted in spending his leisure hours in 
the bosom of the family circle with wife and children. 

At his burial the clergyman emphasized, as a trait of character 
prominent in Walther, faithfulness, both in accomplishing his duties 
as citizen and as family head. “A faithful man is highly blessed.” 

A colleague of the late schulrat, the present editor of “Blatter,” 
Prof. Weise, concluded an article on his late friend in the June 
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issue of the paper in the following terms, which I do not only wish 
to quote but also adopt as giving expression for my thoughts: “Now 
the earthen hillock arches over what was mortal in Eduard Walther. 
His soul has left us, but his work remains among us, and proceeds 
on, forever, in the history of the education of the deaf.” 





INSTRUCTION OF HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ' 


The last report of the public schools in Berlin, Germany, relates 
that the number of pupils in the public schools of that city, Novem- 
ber 1, 1907, was 228,784. They were placed in 5,069 classes and 
taught by 1,690 lady teachers and 3,071 men, under the direction of 
282 headmasters; teachers of handiwork and drawing not being 
included in these figures. The number of schools were 287. The 
largest of these schools is number 55 ; it is attended by 1,250 pupils, 
in 26 classes. 

With the public schools for ordinary children are connected 
four special schools, or sections, having 13 classes and accommo- 
dating about 200 pupils who are hard of hearing. The largest of 
these special sections contains seven classes, and is under the lead- 
ership of a trained teacher for the deaf. 

The three remaining sections contain only from two to three 
classes, and a proper classification of the pupils is consequently not 
obtained there. 

As only four out of the twelve school districts of the capital are 
provided with special branches for hard-of-hearing pupils, a wide 
scope is open for furtherextension. The need of these classes seems 
to be realized by both headmasters and teachers, who continually 
recommend to transfer many children and place them there. The 
staff connected with the hard-of-hearing classes is partly composed 
of trained teachers for the deaf. They get an extra pay of 300 
marks, or $75, annually. The classes are under the medical super- 
vision of an aurist, Dr. Hartmann. 

Besides the classes for hard of hearing, the municipality has 
also established courses for stammering children, last year attended 
by 299 pupils, of whom 264 were declared cured, and only two 
failed to profit. 

The number of pupils in schools under medical attendance was 
29,662. Of that number 3,001 suffered from ear diseases, 2,107 
from nose and throat diseases, and those figures were only surpassed 
by children suffering from visionary troubles and underfed children 
which respectively amount to 6,652 and 3,801.—[Blatter ftir Taub- 
stummenbildung. ] 


1The arrangement in Berlin resembles what Dr. Kerr Love, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, recommended in his address concerning the-classification of deaf children, 
at the Edinburgh Congress, 1907, and in his paper at the Hygiene Congress in 
London, 1907.—A. H. 
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CONCERNING THE AIM OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF. 


On the basis of certain theses presented to the Association of 
Saxon Teachers of the Deaf (Leipsic) by Mr. M. Schneider, of 
Braunschwerig, Dr. Paul Schumann offers in the Blatter fur 
Taubstummenbildung (Berlin) a number of interesting criticisms 
and suggestions. The article is a reproduction of remarks made by 
the author on the same occasion in opposition to the theses, and closes 
with a series of resolutions that sum up the author’s position. Final 
consideration of both the theses and the resolutions was postponed 
at the meeting. 

The theses of Mr. Schneider are not at my disposal, but from 
Dr. Schumann's statements I infer that Mr. Schneider finds the 
practically exclusive aim of the education of the deaf in the effort 
to enable them to speak; that he assigns a vastly inferior place to 
subject-matter ; that he emphasizes the well-nigh exclusive value of 
colloquial speech as contrasted with reading and writing; that he 
has little, if any, use for grammar or language-construction ; and that 
he urges efforts to secure practice in colloquial speech also outside 
of the regular periods of school instruction. 

Waiving the fact that Mr. Schneider’s aim chooses as criterion 
an object outside of the pupils and ignores their right to their per- 
sonality, Dr. Schumann holds that it is in itself too narrow. 
“Speech,” he says, “is not the only aim of language instruction; all 
the avenues of language apprehension and all the forms of language 
production must be considered.” And, further on, “the presuppo- 
sition of social efficiency is rational thinking and rational conduct.” 
We demand of the deaf not merely that he speak as we do, but also 
and primarily that he think and act as we do. The deaf must be 
freed from intellectual insufficiencies that exclude them from fuller 
participation in social life. They must be enabled to secure abundant 
intellectual material, a rich supply of intellectual associations, ready 
control of needed abstractions, clear and comprehensive judgment as 
to relative values of ideas and motives, of means and ends, the 
ability to put themselves in the place of another, to appreciate pur- 
poses and ideals, in order to develop a safe moral personality on the 
basis of a developed intelligence. 
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This, he holds, demands constant, varied, and intense consider- 
ation of subject-matter, content, and availability in life: mere speak- 
ing is inadequate. “Ability to speak is not synonymous with intel- 
lectual culture.” “The deaf are not habitually, but functionally defec- 
tive,’ and need to be stimulated in the entire scope of the function of 
intellect. From his concurrent illustrations the following is selected 
in condensed form: A deaf-mute meets a friend with baggage on the 
way to the railroad station. On inquiry he is told that his friend 
intends to pass a week in Saxon Switzerland, to stop over on his 
return for a few days at Dresden and possibly at Meissen. Even 
the mechanical apperception of this simple statement, the author 
holds, demands a complicated series, of knowledge of things and 
relations, and, for true inner appreciation, “great bundles of associ- 
ations flashing into union.’ 

The hearing get most of such information incidentally in daily 
intercourse and casual reading, but the deaf finds himself set apart 
from the traditional trend of human intelligence. “He lives in a 
distinct world of his own; stands, as it were, at the beginning of 
culture. . . . He learns comparatively little by himself; most 
things must be imparted to him.” He needs a systematic course of 
object-teaching that will furnish him a rich and significant vocabu- 
lary and opportunity for the intelligent use of acquired elementary 
forms of language. As for the hearing, so also for the deaf such a 
vocabulary is the presupposition for the intuitive and sympathetic 
assimilation even of colloquial speech. The pupils must be taught to 
understand the description of an object and to give it themselves: 

“description is a legitimate part of language utterance, as well as nar- 
rative and experience.” 

He rejects the objection that systematic object-teaching does not 
interest the children, considers involuntary interest too shifting a 
basis for pedagogic measures, and would insist upon the lesson even 
against such interest. The material, the course, and aim of the in- 
struction have claims, as well as the child’s interest, and even 
superior claims. The teacher must have the art of stimulating needed 
class-interest ; and in this it is not necessary to be always childish. 
The pupils must be taught to concentrate thought voluntarily upon 
a given object, to arrange their impressions methodically, and to 
express them in the correct form of written language. 

Now the forms of written language differ from those of collo- 
quial speech. Hence, he insists upon the use of the reading-book, 
but always on the basis of previous colloquial objective teaching. 
The constant and ultimate purpose should be to put the children in 
possession of the language of books, so that they may use it spon- 
taneously for its legitimate purpose in intellectual culture. 

The advocates of (exclusive) colloquial speech must admit that 
it is not only a part of human language, but also that it is the form of 
language least adapted to the deaf and most difficult to acquire and 
use, since so much of what it conveys rests upon purely acoustic 
features. Even those best trained among the deaf will never be able 
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to use it in social intercourse; it will with them always be limited to 
conversation between two persons, and even then in halting fashion, 
because of the fact, if for no other reason, that the interlocutor 
modifies his speech in response to the real or fancied needs of his 
deaf friend. Hence the inadequacy and superficiality of the culture 
acquired through colloquial speech alone. ‘On the other hand, the 
deaf possesses the leverage for intellectuai progress, the key to the 
dome of culture, if he can read and understand an intelligibly written 
book.” Introduction into the language of books demands systematic 
instruction in grammar. With the hearing this demand may be less 
urgent, since they possess the vernacular which the deaf lack. It may 
be obviated in a large measure, too, in individual instruction, where 
the teacher is the constant companion and friend of the learner, but 
it is imperative in the school for the deaf, if this is to become, not a 
mere language-school but an education-school. The reading-books 
he would have well printed and suitably illustrated; the matter 
varied, carefully and vividly presented, broad, stimulating, rich in 
suggestion. 

In the discussion of the means of language instruction and of 
the pedagogic value of various forms of expression, he starts with 
the proposition that instruction in oral language, and, consequently, 
the German method, rests upon the relative dispensableness of the 
acoustic factor in language. This relative indispensableness, he 
claims, holds good in the perception, in the production of speech, and 
in the control of speech movements even with the hearing who varv 
so widely in their sensory types. The same variations in sensory 
type he hoids to be true in the deaf; hence he condemns the practice 
of one avenue of perception and one form of utterance as the ex- 
clusive basis of instruction, and claims for the teacher freedom in the 
choice of the means of presentation and expression in accordance 
with psychological and pedagogical considerations. 

In the instruction of the deaf, natural gestures and word- 
language claim consideration, the latter in three forms: oral, written, 
and finger language. Audible speech he would constitute the center 
of instruction, not only on purely practical grounds—teaching the 
deaf how to speak—but because it affords an incomparably effective 
means oi intellectual discipline. The use of gestures he would only 
rarely and exceptionally employ. Even with the less gifted deaf he 
would adhere to oral instruction, as this involves the optical factor 
of lip-reading, stimulates activity of observation, and aids in over- 
coming the difficulties of the latter: these difficulties not depending 
wholly on optical memory, but also on inference, association, and 
familiarity with the subject of conversation. 

The written language-forms, which with the hearing constitute 
a secondary acquisition, are to the deaf who acquire them at the same 
time with the sound-forms an equivalent primary component of 
language. Because of their remoteness from the meaning involved 
they do not, however, present a suitable basis for instruction, but do 
afford valuable help at all of its stages. Moreover, they enrich the 
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word-associations, add to mobility in the use of language, and exert 
a favorable influence upon the pupil's entire inner life. 

For the finger-alphabet he finds no legitimate place in the schools 
for the deaf. On the other hand, he recommends during the first 
vear in school the additional use of written characters and varied 
manual occupations for purposes of self-expression, on the principle 
that every impression must have its correlate expression “in speaking, 
writing, or doing, in its widest sense.” 

Mr. Schneider’s demand for opportunities in the practice of 
oral language also outside of instruction periods, our author would 
extend to a demand for opportunities for further intellectual develop- 
ment outside of instruction periods. For this purpose he asks, 
first of all, that the actually feeble-minded be instructed in separate 
classes, or even in separate institutions; that the number of pupils 
in a class be reduced; that during the first period of oral work an 
assistant, at least a well-trained kindergartner, be provided; that 
overgrown institutions be divided; that a ninth school-year take the 
place of the recently established supplementary schools; and, above 
all, that every institution be supplied with the necessary employees 
for the care of pupils outside of instruction hours. 

The failure to use oral language on the part of the deaf is due 
wholly to lack of companionship and practice; it is fully explained 
when we compare the vast and constant opportunities of the hearing 
child with the half hour of limited opportunity of the deaf child. 
Have we, therefore, a right to close all other avenues of language 
if within the institutions themselves they fail to attain such by the 
single oral medium? The children need sympathetic companionship, 
play, occupations—above all, live reading matter, picture-books, 
familiarity with timetables, money, the directory, the dictionary, 
and other practical affairs of daily life. 

He closes the article with two sets of these. The first of these 
asks rejection of Schneider's theses, because, Ist, they attach too 
much value to a mere portion of instruction ; 2d, because they reject 
effective helps and indispensable subjects of instruction; 3d, because 
they undervalue the importance of objective material; 4th, because 
they fail to take into account the abnormal relation of the deaf to 
language. The second series asserts that, Ist, it is the most im- 
portant task of the instruction of the deaf to secure on their part 
correct thinking and rational conduct; 2d, that this implies a certain 
scope and readiness of perception; 3d, that, therefore, objective 
teaching must receive requisite consideration; 4th, that this is 
attained by the exploitation of all pedagogically admissible means of 
presentation and expression, by the methodical treatment of all sub- 
jects of instruction, and by securing the needed equipment for teach- 
ing and learning, by the earliest possible introduction of reading 
matter into the work of the school, by perfecting the inner organiza- 
tion of the institutions. W. N. H. 
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“OLD PROBLEMS NOT YET SOLVED.” 


In the March number of “L’Educazione dei Sordomuti,” Prof. Molfino 
published an article entitled “Old Problems not yet Solved,” in which he wished 
to demonstrate that the meager results of the pure Oral method, which discour- 
age the Italian teachers, should not only be accounted for by the reasons 
adduced by Prof. Ferreri, principal of the National Institute of Milan, at the 


first Meeting of Teachers held in Rome—in “Method of teaching language 





used until now—nature of the deaf-mute—mistakes of the parents for which 
we pay the penalty” (Acts of the Riunion, Thesis IX)—but also by the vast 
and varied program of studies. This program is the natural effect of not 
having understood the theory of a similar training in language, together with 
the gaining of a fund of knowledge similar to that of the hearing child before 
entering school, of which Prof. Ferreri calls the one the bread and the other 
the butter of life. 

Prof. Molfino also finds that Prof. Ferreri contradicts himself in con- 
cluding—after the premises already quoted—‘“that we must today recognize 
the fact that the complaints we ourselves make as to the results of the modern 
school are almost without a foundation when the Oral method is practiced 
with good judgment and just aims,” and that he is still more in contradiction 
in his declaration at the Congress of Genoa in 1892, “that he was glad to be 
able to affirm that we are on an equality, and not inferior to, either the Ger- 
mans, French, or English” (Acts of Congress, p. 119). 

To demonstrate his thesis he takes the aphorism of Prof. Ferreri: “The 
school for the Deaf finishes where that for the Hearing begins,” an aphorism 
which had the good fortune to be placed in the verdict, and approved without 
discussion at the Riunion in Rome. After making a just comparison with the 
school of the Hearing, and an arithmetical calculation of the years of instruc- 
tion, he shows that in reality one wishes to obtain from the deaf child in a 
shorter space of time—that is, in eight vears—what the hearing pupil learns 
in eleven years, and this also, what the Hearing has learned previously to his 
entering the elementary school, together with what he learned there. There- 
fore, Molfino says, instead of the aphorism of Ferreri, one should substitute the 
following: “The school for the Deaf finishes with that of the Hearing.” 

He thinks that with a clear definition of the Dread and butter, already 
quoted, some light may be thrown upon the question of the results lacking. 
He thinks he can obtain the desired object by changing the conception, and in 
order to prove this he examines the two terms in a dialogue, asking of what 
does this butter consist which is outside of our specialty, of our schools tor 
the Deaf: 

A small fund of knowledge, i. e., to know how to read easy elementary 
books, and to write what they know how to say; but this is not enough, for 
they need a little arithmetic—the four operations; but this again is not suffi- 
cient without problems and without a metrical system. 

Notice, however, observes the author, that this is exactly what is taught 
in five years in the school for the Hearing. 

But again, one cannot send the poor deaf-mutes away from school without 
a knowledge of their duties in the family, or as a citizen, a workman, a 
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Christian. As a workman or peasant, it is necessary to have some knowledge 
of arts or trades: as a citizen, of a little geography and history. One might 
perhaps omit sacred history, yet it is linked with religious doctrine, and the 
Old Testament is connected with the New. 

In fact, together with the bread, one demands the whole meal. Here, 
therefore, it is shown that to the specialty of our school for the Deaf must be 
joined all included in the elementary school for the Hearing. Hence, may 
it not be said that the fund of knowledge (butter) has taken, in a measure, 
the place reserved for language (bread) ? 

Can it be said, however, that the Deaf person instructed by the Oral 
method has not attained what was expected? No; in ideas he succeeds equally 
well and perhaps better than the hearing pupil, although he expresses himself 
with great simplicity of form, yet, in compensation, with greater security, 
derived from the practical and rational method, which, even if it does not 
influence so greatly intellectual activity, yet has importance for the formation 
of judgment. 

Therefore, if something is lacking in the Deaf taught by the Oral method, 
it is always a lack of bread, 1. e., of the development of language; and if one 
adds the program of the primary school for the Hearing, one does not entirely 
cover that of the special school for the Deaf as regards progress in language. 

The reasoning is correct, says Molfino, but the conclusion is a paradox, 
and is even a contradiction—and why? Because this development of language, 
which the hearing child has already fairly begun when it enters school, has not 
yet been properly defined. At this point, to demonstrate the necessity of 
changing the terms, he argues thus: 

As bread is not butter, in order to know what the first is, let us exclude 
all the matter of the second; thus, for example, let us say that religious and 
civil duties being butter, are not essential for the education of the Deaf. 
On the contrary, they are most essential. But this is not the question; the 
question is that hearing children before entering the school can speak and 
understand better than the educated Deaf. 

What do these hearing children speak of and what do they understand? 
Religious and civil duties? O no, only in a small way, but with a greater per- 
fection of language than that of the educated Deaf. But in order to teach 
the Deaf to speak and understand should one abstain from teaching the many 
ideas of duty? No; both must be given. Which of the two is the more 
necessary? Ideas of duty. 

Evidently here the two parts are reversed, the ideas are bread, because they 
are the more necessary, and the butter is the language of the hearing child, 
already referred to. 

Hence, bread is everything, because it is those ideas which the Oral method 
gives to the Deaf, making of him a good Christian, a good citizen, etc.; and 
while this result may also be obtained by other methods, it is obtained without 
the advantages of speech, of a better written language, and of connecting the 
Deaf more closely to society. 

But, it is objected, the language is not spoken clearly; it is read with 
difficulty from the lips, and not understood well. This may be, but still the 
Oral method educates the Deaf more completely, and if there is a defect in 
the result, it is a defect of butter. 
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Prof. Molfino draws his conclusions, therefore, of the superiority of the 
Oral method, even if it is not possible to reach the goal proposed at the 
Riunion in Rome, viz., that the Deaf graduate should possess a knowledge of 
language equal to that of the hearing child when he first enters school—for 
this is an ideal impossible to attain at present. 

Prof. Ferreri replied to Molfino in an open letter, which appeared in the 
April number of his magazine. He says he is glad to receive the reproof, 
because when an author is discussed it is a sign that he has given food for 
thought. 

As, however, he desires the improvement of the school, he would have 
wished that the criticism had proved him to be in the wrong, in part at least, 
in what he had said at the Riunion of Rome. 

Again, today, however, he must repeat what he then said about the 
method, the school, the teachers, etc. Since then much has been said that is 
new, but nothing has been done. ‘This is because, in some institutions, the 
teachers are forbidden to know what is said or written, lest it should awaken 
life and movement in the school; for, unfortunately, it has not always been 
the aim to fmprove the school and to insist upon the practice of the Oral 
method. On the contrary, they have tried to contradict the assertion of facts 
by feeble arguments. However, apart from this misery, we are theoretically 
on a good standing, as I said at Genoa, in regard to the knowledge of the Deaf 
and the limits of his education. But, practically, one still follows the manner 
of a century ago. Each does as he pleases, thinking he has no need of advice 
or suggestions. This is the reason of the difficulty in agreeing as to the 
“results to be obtained.” 

A good opportunity for discussing this point was offered at the recent 
Congress at Bologna, if the colleagues had not come unprepared and if the 
Congress had not closed after only a few beats of music, with the usual votes, 
which no one listened to, 

This is the reason Prof. Ferreri insists on the necessity in the meetings of 
treating exclusively of the school, without the intervention of protectors and 
friends, who finish by handcuffing us. An agreement as to the results to be: 
obtained must come from a calm discussion of the program. 

At Rome the beginning was good, if it had not been for the inevitable 
deficiencies; these were not, however, of the nature or manner representd by 
Molfino. It is true that the limits of instruction have been exaggerated, either 
in demanding too much or by a too great restriction of the program. 

In regard to the ponderous criticism of Prof. Molfino as to the action of 
the Riunion at Rome, where it was decided, by general consent, as to what 
should be considered bread and what butter, Prof. Ferreri replies he is not 
convinced, and must continue to call bread bread, and this is the teaching 
of speech and language. The fund of knowledge may be more or less rich 
or extended, but is always butter, because its richness and extension depends 
entirely on language and on the ability in lip-reading. 

The aim of the modern school for the Deaf is to teach the Deaf to speak 
and to accustom him to understand what others say. To succeed in this 
object it is to be expected that there is something in the school to talk about, 
and this is the butter. The principal difficulty, especially in boarding schools, 


lies in the poverty of the subjects. But subjects of conversation, says Ferreri, 
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from his own experience, one can always find in and about the school, and 
precisely in all kinds of useful knowledge for practical life. 

Rather we should be persuaded of the traditional defect of our schools, 
t. e., of the formalism which the teachers obstinately adhere to, which limits 
too much the division of instruction into subjects, almost as if it were possible 
to give ideas without the corresponding language. 

As to this he relates an anecdote which confirms his statement. Once in 
an institution they attempted to introduce teaching according to subjects. 
And what happened? At every new word, at every new sentence the teacher 
of arithmetic or history or religion would say to his pupils: This the teacher 
of language will explain to you. It is easy to imagine the result; they were 
obliged to return to the old system, although, even with the old system they 
continued to make the pupils learn on the blackboard so many useless and 
stupid things from their enthusiasm to carry out the program of what he 
ceclares to be butter and Prof. Molfino would wish to be bread. 

Prof. Ferreri concludes thus: “Let us make the Deaf speak and under- 
stand what we and others say, and the ideas will penetrate his brain through 
his eyes, just as in the normal child through his ears. And for this the bread 
of instruction is language only, so much so, in fact, that in all schools they 
complain of the lack of language teaching. The common pedagogical mistake 
is this: That from the kindergarten up they try to give ideas instead of begin- 
ning to accustom the child to speak, and to speak well that which it sees, feels. 
and desires. This should be the program of our school.”—[Translated and 
condensed for the Association REviEW, by F. Colombo, Milan. ] 


A HAND-TOUCH ALPHABET. 


The March issue of “Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung” contains an ex- 
tended paper by G. Pipetz, of Graz, Austria, relating his experiences in the 
education of a deaf boy, Hans, who also suffered from very poor eyesight. 

Hans, who was the son of well-to-do parents, was, to begin with, exam- 
ined by the famous aurist, Prof. Urbantschitsch, in Vienna, who recommended 
the use of special exercises for the development of hearing which, however, 
proved to be of little avail. 

The boy was later placed under the care of the director of the blind 
school in Vienna, Mr. Heller, who, at that time, had just written a book on 
“Psychic Deafness,” in which he set forth the opinion that many cases classi- 
fied as deafness were in reality but psychic troubles in the nerve centers, and 
if properly treated, after the nature of the disease, good results would soon 
be gained. Hans was under treatment for 1% years, but did not make note- 
worthy progress. 

The parents then placed him under the care of Mr. Pipetz, who immedi- 
ately began articulation lessons with him, and for the rest taught him after 
the principles used with deaf children. Instruction was seriously handicapped 
by the lacking vision, and glasses proved to be valueless. The teacher con- 
tinued to utilize the hearing power Prof. Urbantschitsch had found in the boy 
and believed he derived some aid from it. 

Some time later the teacher and pupil consulted another famous aurist, 
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Dr. Barnick, in Graz, who, however, came to the surprising conclusion that 
Hans was totally deaf. The teacher protested and demonstrated to the doctor 
that Hans could both perceive and reproduce words, as well as short sentences. 
The boy even understood some of what the doctor said to him, but notwith- 
standing this Dr. Barnick declared again that the boy was totally deaf. 

The teacher doubted the correctness of this statement, but through a series 
of exercises, where he placed a thin sheet of paper over the ear of the boy, he 
discovered that the doctor was right, and that Hans had never perceived the 
sound, but only the friction of the air when his teacher spoke to him. Mr. 
Pipetz got now the clue to an enigma that had puzzled him many a time— 
why Hans never could understand when he spoke the sound “1” or syllables 
beginning with “1,” this being due to the escaping of the air in two currents 
through the corners of the mouth, and therefore not striking the ear of the 
pupil. 

Owing to the very poor vision the teacher for a long time pondered over 
the question, which avenue was the best to follow for the further education 
and instruction of the boy—1, the failing eyes; 2, the tactile nerves in and 
around the ear; or, 3, the tactile nerves of the fingers—for Braille writing. 

Mr. Pipetz was aware of the use of the manual alphabet in the instruction 
of deaf-blind children, which class his pupil is nearest to be compared with. 
He thought it rather unwise to employ movements of the fingers to sightless 
persons, such as were conceived of and elaborated for seeing pupils. 

As he had read something about a special glove provided with letters on 
it, used by an educator of a deaf child, he conceived the idea of devising a new 
alphabet for blind pupils. He knew pretty well the marvellous results Helen 
Keller had attained through the means of communication of the manual 
alphabet, but he did not hesitate in trying to find a new pathway. 

His system consists of a set of touches and strokes on the various parts of 
the pupils’s fingers and hand, and it works splendidly. 

The pupil is placed close to the right hand of the teacher, and this 
alphabet is easily used when out walking. Hans learned the alphabet in one 
lesson and his parents and brothers and sisters soon used it also. 

Since the introduction of this system the teacher thinks it a treat to enter 
in conversation with Hans. 

This alphabet is a specialty for the intercourse with deaf-blind persons and 
surpasses the hitherto employed manual alphabet both in regard to speed and 
plainness, and it was also better than the Lorm alphabet, which is elaborated 
upon similar principles. 

Intending a journey of study to America this year, Mr. Pipetz first wrote 
and explained his system to Prof. G. Riemann, connected with the education 
of deaf-blind children in the school home at Nowawes, in Germany, asking 
his opinion and valuation of it as a means for the instruction of these children. 

Mr. Riemann’s views are given in the April issue of the Blatter. 

He doubts whether the system is applicable to all deaf-blind pupils, basing 
this opinion on the experience he had with a little pupil who did not respond 
to the touching limited to one single finger, the tactile sense not being suffi- 
ciently developed. Whilst he derived some impression from the more compact 
touch of the ordinary manual alphabet, Prof. Riemann believes the manual 
alphabet is preferable, at least for children on the primary stage of instruction. 
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He also points out that Pipetz did not devise and use the system before Hans 
had reached a more advanced stage. 

Mr. Riemann calls attention to another, in his argument, objectionable 
quality of the system, namely, the close proximity of teacher and pupil during 
the lesson, and he thinks it unsafe for a deaf-blind boy of the ages between 14 
and 17 years to sit so close to a lady teacher. 

He does not find it either speedier or easier than the ordinary alphabet, 
and he prefers to continue to use the latter in the school home in Nowawes, 
where the present number of pupils is 11 deaf and blind children, among whom 
one is also feeble-minded.—[Translated and condensed for the AssocraTION 
Review by A. Hansen, Nyborg.] 


HEARING MUTES. 


“Have vou not subjects who understand the spoken word, wha, therefore, 
not only hear, but hear intelligently—who have neither physical nor verbal 
deafness, and who, nevertheless, are unable to speak ?” 

This is the very clear question propounded to me some days ago by our 
President,’ and to which today I outline the preliminaries of a reply. 

Let us first inquire what data we find in the Institutions for the Deaf. 
Dr, Renaut, of the Academy of Medicine, reports that in all schools for the 
Deaf are found individuals who do not lack the sense of hearing, but who 
suffer from motor aphasia.’ 

Abbe Jules Tarra, of Milan, reports two successful attempts to teach speech 
to aphasic children and says that children who are mute without being deaf 
should be provided for in the special establishments for deaf-mutes.’ 

Dubraule (Paris), Bikkers (Rotterdam),* report similar cases. 

In his treatise on the tardy appearance and development of speech in 
children, Dr. E. Ozun devotes one chapter to motor aphasia, or aphemia, but 
with Ladreit de Lacharriereé, Désiré Bernard, and others, doubts whether 
complete aphemia really exists in children.’ 

Without undertaking to solve the problem I am happy to be able to report 
the result of a personal investigation. 

On the 30th of April last I received a letter from Mr. Sternheim, presi- 
dent of the Society for the Blind, Department of the Nord, as follows: 

I have here a blind child aged 6%. Besides his blindness the child, who 
seems to be bright and intelligent, has a defect in his speech. The defect is, 
that he is unable to articulate any consonant. He says: “On, ou; eu, eu” 
for “Bon jour. Monsieur” (Good morning, sir). 

Mr. Sternheim brought the blind child to me on Thursday, May 15. 

Little Henry, a ward of the Public Charity, is six and a half years old. 
He only began to walk at five years. He has a large head, with spherical fore- 





‘Dr. A. Binet, director of the laboratory of psychology of the Sorbonne. 

*International Review of the Education of the Deaf, Vol. IV, 1888-'89, 
pages 321 and following. 

*J. Tarra, Historic Notes, 2nd edition, Milan, 1896. 

* Report on the Institute for Mutes, Rotterdam (1893-’94). 

* Reflections on the causes of delay in appearance and development of 
speech. Doctor’s thesis. E. Ozun, 1904. 
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head, bulging at the upper part, his ears stick out. His tonsils are enormous, 
although I am assured they have been once cut out. His dentition is not that 
of one tardy in development. The teeth are healthy and well placed. The 
lower jaw is undeveloped, and he refuses meat, being unable to chew it. 

The child was examined at the clinic of the National Institution by Dr. 
Castex, who advised the removal of the tonsils and found nothing abnormal in 
the organs of phonation. 

On leaving the clinic I examined the patient again, and he submitted un- 
willingly to a cursory examination of his mouth. I found nothing unusual 
save that the tongue was thick and soft. A country specialist had diagnosed a 
paralysis of the soft palate. Still both the soft palate and the uvula have 
muscular contractions and the voice is nasal only at times. 

The hearing is normal. The patient hears all that is said to him, even in a 
low voice, and at a distance. He obeys orders given to him. He knows that 
he is in Paris, that he came on the railroad, that he is going away this evening. 
He remembers what he ate at different meals, knows the names of his nurse’s 
children, and answers questions after his own fashion. I say in his own 
fashion, for this child who pronounces correctly all the vowels except “u,” is 
absolutely unable to sound a single consonant. 

He is asked if he loves best papa or mama, and he answers: a, an; et e; 
é, ¢, which signifies, maman et Germaine (mama and Germaine). His nurse 
asks, reproachfully, if he does not love papa, Jules, and other members of the 
family. At each question the child caressingly, in his onorous dialect which 
the nurse understands, testifies to his affection for papa, Jules, etc. 

His foster mother speaks to him as to her other children, and translates 
unhesitatingly replies which to us are incomprehensible. 

Mothers are surely inspired by divine grace. 

A, t, e, 0, a, a, t means: “la biére est bonne a Paris” (the beer is good in 
Paris). 

O, ot, e, eu, é, ein means: “Au revoir M. Sternheim’” (Good bye, Mr. 
Sternheim). 

E, i; a, an; é,i means: “merci, maman chérie’ (Thank you, mother dear), 
which he says to the nurse whenever she gives him something. 

A,i, é,a means: “Henri est sage” (Henry is wise). 

I, a is: nik-nak, the name of a local cake. 

En, i; a, a; eu é: “Henri n’a pas pleuré” (Henry did not cry). 

When we ask if he likes chocolate or cake best, he answers: 0, 0, a, €, a, 0 
(chocolate and cake), with a fervor which leaves no doubt as to the dual object 
of his choice. 

At lunch the nurse gives him some soft cheese, saying “c’est du fromage 
mon,” and he repeats 0, a, ou. He is well-trained, for he says é, i, e, eu, 


” 


(merci, monsieur,) when given a silver coin or a sweetmeat. 
His nurse says to him, “When we get downstairs shake hands with the 
gentleman and he will give you two sous.” On reaching the foot of the stair- 
way the child repeats the command and obeys. He remembers that three days 
before at Lille, Mr. Sternheim sent him a message by his secretary; on being 
questioned he repeats the message. In brief, the child has the mental develop- 
ment of an average child of 3% years. 
This tardiness is explained, says Mr. Sternheim, when we consider that 
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the child practically had no life up to the age of three. He was a mere human 
fragment showing all the signs of physical degeneracy. His strength increased 
after reaching the age of three, and he was nearly five when he fell into the 
hands of his present nurse, whose mother-love commenced the miracle by 
which his moral and physical development has reached the point at which we 
find him. 

He repeats the vowels in the order in which they are said to him, provided 
they are not more than five. If he is told to repeat a sentence he says over the 
vowel sounds in the same order and with the correct intonation, but without 
pronouncing either consonants or diphthongs. 

All the efforts made to have him pronounce consonants, whether isolated or 
associated with vowels, are vain. 

We try without success to make him say pa, fa, la, ma, ra, and find it im- 
possible to make him say either separately or in words, the vowel u (French 
a), or the diphthongs ié, io, oi (ou a). 

Sometimes he gives a sibilant sound somewhat resembling ‘‘f,” and he 
pronounces without much difficulty “f’ and “a” separately, but it is impossible 
to make him combine the sounds and say “fa” or “af.” 

His voice is suitable to his years. He sings willingly, “The little basket,” 
but sings very badly and sounds none of the consonants, so that unless you are 
told what he is singing, you recognize neither the words nor the tune. 

Mr. Sternheim has undertaken to have the little boy taught to speak, and 
temporarily defrays the expenses of his education. We advise him to take the 
study of the different consonants in turn, relying on the aid of hearing and 
touch, and if necessary calling in the assistance of a teacher of speech to the 
deaf.’ 


The following notes refer to a case studied by my colleague, M. Hervaux, 
in 1907: 

X— is a little girl six years old, in good health, she has never had an 
illness, and her physical development is most satisfactory. However, she did 
not learn to walk early, and cut her teeth late. 

Her face is intelligent, and the glance of her eyes is clear and assured. 
The child is normally developed on all points except speech. She understands 
what her mother says to her but is incapable of replying in words or of ex- 
pressing her thoughts intelligibly. The vowels are correctly sounded, but 
there are no consonants save the labials p, b, m. The diphthongs are also lack- 
ing. The orbicular muscle of the lips contracts to emit the labial consonants, 
the other movements are missing. The tongue remains inert in the mouth. 

The child desires to communicate her thoughts, but she is conscious of 
her awkwardness, and this makes her stammer, almost stutter. Lessons in 
articulation were the proper remedy, and these were preceded by appropriate 
gymnastic exercises. The teacher working in concert with the mother, suc- 
ceeded in a few months in teaching her the consonants. 

The “/” presented great difficulties. The “gn” came spontaneously. The 
“n” was relatively easy. The “r” has not yet been achieved. In the practical 





*M. G. Disableu, of Pont-a-Marcq (Nord), undertook the task and suc- 
ceeded in a few months. From his report to the “Revue General” we learn 
that little Henry now articulates all sounds and pronounces every word in the 
language. 
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exercises some confusion is found to exist between the sibilants, f, v, —s, 2, 
—ch, j, which are still uncertain. 

The power of speech improves daily, the stammering has almost disap- 
peared, and the entire prognosis is satisfactory. 

My colleague Danjou, tells in the “International Review of the Education 
of the Deaf,” how he taught speech to a hearing mute of five years who had 
learned only three words, papa, mama, and dada.’ 

He first made use of preparatory muscular exercises of the organs of 
speech, and passed successively to the articulation of sounds, of syllables, and 
the pronunciation of words and phrases, precisely as in the instruction of the 
deaf. The teacher appealed at the same time to hearing, sight, and touch. 
Whispers were found to be effective as fixing more securely the attention. 

More than three weeks were needed to enable the little one, who could say 
papa quite fluently, to add a third syllable, and say without hesitation papapa. 
The words “pictures,” “good morning, sir,’ were the first pronounced under 
rather curious circumstances reported by Mr. Danjou. In the end the patient 
spoke satisfactorily. 

The only case, which to my knowledge approaches the pure aphasic type, 
is that reported by my friend and colleague, Mr. Pautré. This case examined 
by Mr. Pautré in 1890, seems to approach more closely to Aphasia. 

X—— of Brienon-sur-Armancon, (Yonne). seven years old. Born pre- 
maturely, of weakly constitution, and uneven gait. Hearing normal. Heard, 
understood and obeyed his mother’s commands. The organs of speech seemed 
sound and yet the child could speak no word nor even articulate a sound. 
Notwithstanding the most earnest efforts, it was not possible to make him 
repeat any sound or word. 

Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriére refused him admission to the National Institute 
for the Deaf, because he was not deaf. 

In all the cases which have been reported in detail, it is to be noted that 
the majority of hearing mutes show signs of degeneracy or tardy development, 
tardy walking, dentition, mental development, unfortunate heredity, etc., and 
some among them have only learned to speak under a special course of in- 
struction from teachers of articulation—[M. Dupont, in “Revue General de 
l’Enseignement des Sourds-Muets” Paris. Mr. Dupont’s paper was originally 
prepared for and read before the “Free Society for Psychological Study of the 


Child.” 


[The “Revue General” gives also an account by Prof. Disableu of his work 
of teaching little Henry—the aphasic child of the above paper—to speak. This 
account follows :] 


A BLIND AND MUTE CHILD. 


This child, hydrocephalous, blind, and mute, was entrusted to the infinite 
devotion of Mr. Sternheim, Director of the Asylum for the Blind for the 
Northern District. He brought him to Paris, to Mr. Marius Dupont, who 
encouraged the experiment which he said would unquestionably bring good 
results. Mr. Sternheim’s numerous occupations did not permit of his under- 








*“Aphasia in children.” International Review, Vol. XII, 1896-’97, p. 223. 
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taking himself the instruction of his young protege. He then came to me, 
telling me of the interview with our beloved master, Mr. Dupont. Relying on 
his forecast, and attracted by the prospect of a new and interesting tield of 
labor, I commenced the experiment. At first, numerous difficulties were en- 
countered. For several days I had to contend with the undisciplined nature of 
the child, who even went so far as to bite my fingers when I tried to open his 
mouth. 

After a few lessons I foresaw that my labors would be fruitful. I com- 
bined Mr. Goguillot’s processes of articulation. The vowels had been con- 
quered. I resolutely essayed the consonants. The letters p, m, f, v, were 
overcome in a few lessons. I undertook the letter b; after many fruitless at- 
tempts, I was obliged to take the child’s hands and apply them to my cheeks, 
to make him feel the inflation. The seeing mute can follow this movement 
with the eye; not so with the blind child. We went from my cheeks to his 
and back again, until the b was conquered. 

The same process was followed for many other letters. Whenever one 
consonant was attained, I immediately combined it with the different vowels. 
I found a valiant assistant in Mr. Warthel, who, in spite of his infirmity (he 
also is blind), had undertaken the charge of the little boy. He faithfully 
rehearsed each of my lessons. I was often surprised to find at the beginning 
of the lesson, that the letter left unfinished the previous day, had been acquired 
in the interval. At this moment, but two letters remain unconquered, / and u, 
but I do not despair of the victory. 

What precise method did I follow? I can hardly say. 

I was guided by Goguillot, and I practised each lesson on my own person. 
I sought to put myself in the place of that dear little one deprived both of 
sight and speech, and, almost groping in the dark, I found the key by which 
to open the portals of his speech. In a similar case I could only say, the 
talismans are courage and patience. Today the child rejoices at my coming, 
and my own pleasure is almost as great. I can but offer to Messrs. Dupont 





and Sternheim my respectful gratitude for the joy which they opened to me. 


G. DISABLEU. 


YOU COULD STILL SPEAK EVEN IF YOUR TONGUE 
WERE CUT OUT. 


Some time ago we read in the papers that an artist, an Italian singer, who 
had lost his voice as a result of the San Francisco earthquake, in despair at the 
loss of his means of livelihood had cut out his tongue with a pair of scissors. 
Almost all those who read the item thought that, should he later recover his 
voice, he would be unable to speak; that is to say, to articulate; and yet this 
is not the case. 

The tongue, which is generally regarded as the chief organ of speech, the 
seat of language, does not in fact play so important a part as is ordinarily 
ascribed to it. We know of many cases where the tip of the tongue, or even 
the greater part of that member, is missing and still the persons thus afflicted 
are able to pronounce all vowels and all consonants except those almost 
wholly produced with the tip of the tongue. These persons spoke very intel- 
ligibly, skilfully using the lips to replace the tongue. Professor Kussmaul 
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very truly said: “We are astonished when we discover how great may be the 
defects of the tongue, either congenital or acquired, which do not prevent 
intelligible speech.” Kussmaul speaks of a convert (Doctor Neumann) who 
claimed that after the days of the Apostles, and even in modern times, there 
had been miracles. Neumann cited as a miracle the case of those “African 
Confessors” whose tongue the heretic vandal Hunerich cut out at Tipasa, in 
484. The Englishman Edw. Twisleton sought to refute the assertion, citing a 
number of cases, ancient and modern, which prove that even two-thirds of the 
tongue may be removed and the persons thus mutilated still be able, by con- 
stant exercise, to acquire a distinct, intelligible speech. Thus our unfortunate 
Italian artist may eventually succeed in articulating acceptably; we wish him a 
speedy recovery of his voice. 

It will be of interest to quote here the words of Baron de Boyer in his 
“Treatise of Surgical Maladies,” which was published nearly a century ago: 
“Individuals who have lost their tongue from any cause are generally deprived 
of the power of speech, for a longer or shorter period of time. The acts of 
deglutition and of mastication are performed with difficulty for one or more 
years: if we examine the interior of the mouth we see a double, teat-like 
protuberance, mobile and slight, which fills the space ordinarily occupied by 
the base of the tongue. But when this organ has been missing for a longer 
period, the mutilated persons learn by degrees to speak a few words; finally, 
they in many instances speak very distinctly, and masticate and swallow with 
ease. In some cases physicians have doubted the loss of the tongue in those 
persons who exercised perfectly all the functions ordinarily performed with 
the tongue, and were only convinced by personal examination. Sometimes, 
however, the persons who have lost their tongue do not recover the power of 
speech, even after a long lapse of time. Surgery can assist victims of such an 
accident by means of a small wooden bowl-shaped appliance placed back of 
the incisors of the lower jaw.” 

Every teacher of the deaf will understand the part played by the concave 
appliance placed back of the lower incisors. For my part I would use in place 
of the “wooden bowl” a rubber mold, varying in size and shape according to 
the size of the tongue still remaining, in order to widen the second region of 
articulation, and bring it in touch with the back of the mouth where is found 
the remainder of the tongue. 

We quote as an interesting curiosity the story told by Ambroise Paré 
(see Boyer, p. 398). He speaks of “a certain man who had a portion of his 
tongue cut out and for three years could not make himself understood by word 
of mouth. Now, it fell out that, being in the fields with the reapers and drink- 
ing from a light wooden bowl, one of the men tickled him at the very mo- 
ment that he had the bowl between his teeth, and he ejaculated a few words 
so as to be clearly understood. Thereafter, recognizing how he had spoken, he 
took the bowl once more and sought to resume the same position; and again 
he spoke so that he could be understood by means of the bowl; for many days 
he carried the bowl in his bosom to interpret his speech, placing it always be- 
tween his teeth. Later (by necessity, which is the mother of invention,) he 
bethought him to have made a small wooden instrument, by means of which 
he could make understood all the words that he would speak.” Paré observed 
thereafter the good results obtained by similar means with a lad whose tongue 
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had been removed and who, nevertheless, “by the means of this instrument 
uttered so well his words, that fully and clearly he could be understood in 
all that he would say and explain.”—[Translation from “Revue Belge” of an 
extract of an article by R. Kohler, published originally in the “Revue General.” ] 


ABRIDGED HISTORY OF A CONGENITAL DEAF-MUTE WHO 
GAINED THE POWER OF HEARING. 


[Drawn from the Memoirs of the Academy for the year 1703, p. 8, citation 
as given by Buffon. See Buffon’s Natural History, condensed and reduced to 
the most instructive portions by Bernard, Vol. III, p. 231.] 


“A young man of from 23 to 24 years, son of an artisan of Chartres, a 
deaf-mute, suddenly began to speak to the great wonder of the whole town. 
It was learned that some three or four months before, he had heard the sound 
of the church bells and had been greatly surprised at this hitherto unknown 
sensation. Afterwards, something like water flowed from his left ear, and he 
heard perfectly with both ears. For three or four months he listened in 
silence, practising softly when alone the words he heard, and thus exercising 
himself in the pronunciation of words and the association with them of ideas; 
at last he thought he was able to break the silence, and he proclaimed that he 
could speak, although but imperfectly. Able theologians at once questioned 
him on his past condition, and their principal questions turned upon God, the 
soul, the good or evil intent of his actions. It did not appear that his ideas 
had extended so far. Although born of Catholic parents, and a regular at- 
tendant at mass; although he had been taught to make the sign of the cross, 
and to kneel in the posture of one who prays, he had attached no meaning to 
these forms, nor had he comprehended the meaning given to them by others. 
He did not know exactly what death was, nor did he ever reflect upon it. He 
led a purely external life, entirely engaged with material objects, and with the 
few ideas conveyed to him by his eyes. He did not even draw from the com- 
parison of those ideas all the results which he might have obtained. He was 
not by nature mentally deficient; but the mind of a man deprived of inter- 
course with his fellows is so little cultivated that he thinks only that which is 
forced upon him by external objects. The greatest nuiitcr of ideas acquired 
by men spring from their association and intercourse.”’—[J: Hogerheijde in 
Revue Belge des Sourds-Muets. ] ; 


PHOTOGRAPHING SPEECH. 


Mr. Poincaré has just presented to the Academy of Sciences a new 
process for photographing speech, invented by Mr. Devaux-Charbonnel. 

The vowels or the consonants, pronounced before a° microphone connected 
with a highly sensitive Blondel oscillograph, are record d-on a photographic 
plate by curves characteristic of each kind of sound. 

The curve of each vowel presents a complete periodicity while the record 
of a consonant has no periodicity. 

Thus with a little practice it is possible to decipher vowels and consonants 
and to read a page of photographed words. 
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By this method, Mr. Devaux-Charbonnel, says, it will be possible to read 
a telephonic communication made in the absence of the subscriber. The ap- 
paratus placed in front of the telephone, will photograph on a sensitive plate 
the words heard by the receiver. The photographed signs will be read as one 
would read a page of stenographic notes. Another application of this dis- 
covery is suggested by the English physicist Duddell,—to make a photographo- 
stenographic record of the voices of criminals. This in connection with the 
thumb prints would make an element of anthropometric identification, abso- 
lutely certain and absolutely perfect. Other improvements must be made to 
perfect the apparatus, Mr. Devaux-Charbonnel concludes, but the results 
already obtained are most interesting —[Revue Belge des Sourds-Muets. ] 


THE TREATMENT OF STAMMERING IN GERMANY. 


At the University of Berlin there has recently been established 
a section for the treatment of persons suffering from stammering 
and other forms of deficient speech, under the leadership of Prof. 
Herman Gutzmann. It is the first instance of such an activity con- 
nected with a Prussian university, and under the auspices of the 
ministry. This institute is not only intended to receive and treat 
persons suffering from stammering, lisping, cleft palate, and na- 
sality, but also as a training school for medical students and physi- 
cians as well as others who want a proper training in this special 
branch of science. 

The need of such an institution is proved through the statement 
that at least one per cent of the school children in Germany suffers 
from stammering, viz., about 100,oco children, between the ages of 
6 and 14 years; and if the number of other children with various 
forms of deficient speech is added thereto, the number will be doubled. 

More than 1,000 young men are annually refused by the army 
on the ground of stuttering. Gutzmann says that it is now time 
that the indifference of parents to the deficiencies of their children’s 
speech should cease, as the children are bound to be the sufferers 
later on in life, -+* only because they stammer, lisp, etc., but also 
because they do not get full advantage of the instruction in the 
public schools.—/ Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. ] 


On the 27th of last April was inaugurated at the Normal School for 
Teachers of the Mute, at No. 11 Fitzroy Square, London, a tablet com- 
memorative of Van Praagh, who died last year,and who for 37 years taught 
either in this School or in the Institute to which he was attached. There were 
more than one hundred subscribers, mostly members of the Association for 
the Oral Instruction »f the Deaf. The Rev. H. Parez took the place of Mr. 
Leopold Rothschild and presided over the ceremonies.—[Revue Belge des 
Sourds-Muets.] 
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THE INSTITUTION PRESS. 


THE WEAK SPOT IN COMBINED SYSTEM SCHOOLS. 


Professor Hansen, of Denmark, who in 1906 made an extensive visit of 
inspection of American schools for the deaf, speaking of one of the largest 
schools in the country, has the following to say in‘his report: 

“The method in use in this school is eclectic; the principle is that each 
child should be taught after the methods for which he is best fitted, which in 
practice is the Combined System. 

“In the lower grades I saw oral work practiced to a great extent, but 
was struck with its diminution up through the different grades, and in the 
upper grades it was the silent method that prevailed. It looks as if articula- 
tion is suffocated in the companionship with signs and the hand alphabet, 
which, theoretically, should be an aid.” 

Here we have in a nutshell the most serious indictment of the Combined 
or Eclectic System. In theory the principle of eclecticism appears absolutely 
sound. In practice it breaks down almost completely, as indicated in the last 
paragraph quoted above. 

In other words, the combination psychologic forces, the conditions of 
habit formation, the “atmosphere,” in the average Combined System school 
tends with ever-increasing and overwhelming force, as the pupil develops, to 
the suffocation of speech and speech-reading as compared with other means 
of communication. Practically, the working of these forces completely upsets 
the scientific eclecticism which is supposed to be the justifying basic principle 
of the Combined System. Instead, therefore, of “each pupil being educated 
according to the method for which he is best fitted,” we find in many schools, 
in practice, nearly all pupils started in oral classes, but so rapidly transferred 
to manual classes as they advance in age and studies, that excepting a few 
semi-mutes, the advanced classes are nearly all manual. Not infrequentiy 
“the System” results in consigning even most highly promising semi-mute oral 
pupils to purely manual classes. This surely involves an almost criminal 
waste of potential possibilities, of time, energy, and effort, wasted on oralism 
that comes to naught. In the elimination of this waste lies, we believe, the 
greatest hope of material improvement of our work as a whole. The most 
vital essentials are adequately trained teachers, scientific classification of pupils 
as early in their school life as possible, and concentration upon each class of 
the method best suited to its mental development under a dual system that 
will give each method full and fair opportunity to develop according to its 
own peculiar necessities. While the problem thus presented is difficult, and 
its practical working out, in small schools especially, is costly, there can be no 
such word as halt in the vocabulary of American educational progress.— 
[Oregon Outlook. ] 


THE GEORGIA SCHOOL DOING AWAY WITH SINGING 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


As the time draws near for the close of school we should go back and 
review our work for the year, and see what we have accomplished. We haye 
had more oral work in our school than ever. This method is increasing all 
the time in most of the schools. It seems to develop better language, this 
stopping so much signing in the rooms. We have about succeeded in breaking 
up signs in the school-room, and find we have much better attention, and 
more improvement in the language of the pupils. The pupils were miserable 
under this rule for a few weeks, but have at last gotten used to it, and seem 
to like it. We hope by another year to have no signs in the school-room by 
the pupils and very few by the teachers.—[School Helper (Ga.).] 
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We hope by another year to have no signs in the school-room by the 
pupils and very few by the teachers—[School Helper (Ga.).] 

Brother Connor, reverse that. If any one fas to use the Sign language 
for pity sake let it be the children—[ Palmetto Leaf (5S. C.).] 

As Georgia pupils learn best without the sign-language, and as South 
Carolina teachers teach best without the sign-language, why not combine the 
two admitted “bests” and do away with the sign-language altogether? Cer- 
tainly, the ideal conditions in the school-room for the best learning by pupils 
and the best teaching by teachers is non-dependence upon and non-use of the 
sign-language by anybody for any purpose whatever.—F’. W. B. 


In our May number we announced that Mr. Noel G. Maddison, a con- 
genitally deaf pupil of Mr. H. N. Dixon and Mr. F. Ince Jones, of North- 
ampton, had been admitted as a student of chemistry on the ordinary terms 
at the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. We have now the grati- 
fication of recording that Mr. Noel G. Maddison has passed successfully the 
examination for this year in Organic Chemistry. This is all the more credit- 
able to him from the circumstance that three weeks of study at college were 
lost through illness in March, and that four days after his return his leg was 
broken in playing football in the college team, again laying him aside.—[The 
Teacher of the Deaf (England).] 

The following is taken from the New York Herald of May 23: 

“Winning four prizes, including two firsts this year and two last year, 
Miss Ruby Abrams, of 164 East Sixty-third street, will complete the art course 
at Cooper Institute on June 4 with a record of having been the first deaf and 
formerly mute student to receive a dipolma from the art department. 

“She has been a pupil of art ever since she was graduated at the top of 
her class six years ago at the Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes, in Sixty-seventh street. There she learned to speak audibly and 
to read the language of lip movement. Now, at the age of twenty, Miss Abrams 
is ready to be graduated and to take up her life’s work. She is undecided 
whether she will work as an illustrator or teach art in some deaf-mute school. 

“Although all of her class instruction has been in black and white, Miss 
Abrams won her first prize in color work and each year with a decorative 
panel. The first prize, which she won this year and last, is $30 in gold. In 
1905 Miss Abrams was under the instruction of Howard Chandler Christy, 
and she took a silver medal that year for a Christy girl, drawn after one of 
her teacher’s originals. In the same year she won first honorable mention for 
a Japanese study in color. 

“*The only difficulty IT have met in pursuing my studies,’ Miss Abrams 
stated, ‘is that sometimes in the lecture courses my instructors would talk too 
fast, and I would lose their meaning. My teachers, however, have been very 
kind to me in the matter of slow speaking and clear enunciation, so that I 
could understand the words their lips formed.’ ” 


In New York City this fall will be opened a day school for the deaf. 
This has finally been decided upon. The pupils of the school will be in- 
structed by the oral method. When the idea of this school was first made 
public, a committee was appointed by the National Association of the Deaf to 
oppose it. Circulars and letters were sent to Supt. Maxwell and to the Board 
of Education, and President Veditz, of the N. A. D., personally wrote to 
parties who were conversant with the state of things in New York. From 
reliable sources it was learned that there were over fifty deaf-mute children 
in the Borough of Manhattan who either could not be accommodated in the 
existing schools or whose parents would not send them there. These are 
children of the poorer class of people in Manhattan. It is thought they can 
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be benefited by a day school. As it is not the purpose of the N. A. D. to 
oppose anything that will benefit the deaf, even in the remotest degree, it has 
been thought best to keep “hands off” the proposed school. If it can uplift 
the deaf in any way it will be doing a good work. The principals of the 
existing schools do not oppose the day-school plan, and one at least is de- 
cidedly in favor of it. As these principals are the most concerned, the stand 
taken by them has made it obvious that there may be a need for such a school. 
While we neither favor day schools nor the oral method, we are willing to 
admit that if there are parents of deaf-mute children who want such a school, 
they are the very ones who have the most to say in the matter. The principal 
and one of the teachers have taught in St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, while 
the other teacher has been teaching in the Lexington Avenue school. If there 
are so many deaf-mute children as it is claimed without schooling advantages, 
these three [there are ten teachers at this time] teachers will certainly have 
their hands full—[Catholic Deaf-Mute (N. Y.).] 


HOW FAR TO CORRECT THE PUPIL’S LANGUAGE. 


“Dr. Smith,” says the Companion, “would not go into grammatical hair- 
splitting in correcting, but would judge every sentence by the simple rule: 
Would I use such language myself? If not, then correct it.” 

A very good rule. We believe that is the proper test, and the one we 
apply here. For instance, a few days ago the writer came across the follow- 
ing sentences in the journal of an oral pupil: 

“T shall buy beefsteak for 25 cents.” 

“T shall cover some meat with bread.” 

“Mr. Milligan rode the horse and went to the ranch this morning.” 

These sentences, though grammatically correct, were not allowed to pass, 
but the following forms were given instead: 

“T shall buy 25 cents’ worth of beefsteak.” 

shall make some sandwiches.” 

“Mr. Milligan rode to the ranch this morning.” 

If the pupil is given to understand that his sentences are not wrong, but 
just slightly different from the way hearing people express themselves, he will 
take kindly to such correction. There is, however, another point we insist 
on, and it is most important. After the pupil has been given the correct 
forms, he is requested to copy these into a book and to drill on them until 
they are familiar. It is no use to give corrected forms if these are not to be 
well studied afterwards.—[Rocky Mountain Leader (Montana).] 


A Hartford daily paper gives the following: 

“Ten little gardeners at the American School for the Deaf on Asylum 
avenue were made happy this afternoon by the compliments of their friends 
on the excellence of their gardens. ‘The occasion was an exhibition of their 
work from 4 to 6 o’clock. Many invitations had been sent out and a large 
number of visitors were present. This is the second year of work by the 
children, and they are doing fine work. Their gardens are entirely free from 
weeds, and the vegetables show by their thrifty state that much care is given 
them. Each garden is five by eight feet. Each garden has one row each of 
carrots, radishes, lettuce, beets, spinach, and one row of pansies and pinks. 
Besides the ten individual gardens there is a big garden in which each 
gardener has one tomato plant. There is also an observation plot of broom 
corn, rye, peanuts, and flax. 

“Each gardener works in his or her garden Wednesday and Friday noons. 
under the supervision of Miss Frances I. Brock, a teacher in the school, and 
also a teacher in the Hartford School of Horticulture on Albany avenue. 
The gardeners are Helen Mayville, Agnes Jacques, Minnie Cohen, Luke 
Jacques, Thelma Grant, Joseph Bouchard, Bertha Guerrin, Edward Gun- 
shanan, Alfred Stevenson, and Bertha Cossette. They are receiving much 
valuable training in nature study and observation of plant life.” 
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A MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC. By Eliza Kent. Chicago and Boston: 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 1908. 16mo, pp. 70. . Price, 60 cents. 
This is a most admirable manual, in form such that any teacher of & 

ordinary ability and with native interest in Arithmetic teaching can follow / 

and apply. Written by Miss Eliza Kent, for a number of years in charge of : 
the Arithmetic work in the Jacksonville, Illinois, School for the Deaf, the 
book is virtually the record of the best thought and the best work of a suc- 

cessful teacher of a peculiarly difficult branch of instruction. And as the 

branch is a difficult one to teach, it is even more a difficult thing to do to 

tell others how to teach it. It is littke enough to say that Miss Kent, hav- 

ing set herself the more difficult task, has accomplis shed it. The plan of the 

work is comprehensive, especially in covering all the principles involved, and 

it is philosophical as beginning with known or obvious things and building 

thereon the next related and more difficult knowledge. Throughout it seems 

to be the aim of the author that the pupils shall understand, and that their 

work shall be evidence of understanding rather than of mere skill and ac- 

curacy in the manipulation of figures. The method is especially practical in 

that it overcomes the various difficulties by anticipating them and leading up 

to them by easy steps of discovery and understanding in the pupil. With the 

rest, there are numerous suggestions and ingenious devices fitted to the 

bringing out of the various principles to make them a matter of perception 

and of easy mastery. The illustrative apparatus is likewise fitted to the same 

end, and in the very conveniences that it affords it will guide the teacher 

upon the lines of the method in its development as being the lines of least 

resistance. ‘The preface is itself a thesis, and as full of wise suggestions as 

a nut is of meat. While there are problems given, they are scarcely so much 

for the pupils as for the teacher, to make plainer to her the lines along which 

the work must proceed, affording the while patterns for innumerable prob- 

lems to be made by both pupils and teacher. The fact that the seventy pages 

of the work cover and provide for seven years of number work indicates 

the character of the matter as an outline or manual for use by teachers, and 

in no sense a text-book for use by pupils. It may be foreseen that the work 

will be particularly useful to teachers isolated in day-schools, or having little 

supervisory assistance in institutions, they having in either case needs that 

this book supplies in very full measure. The book can be procured from 

Miss Kent, whose address is Old Mission, Michigan. Price 60 cents. 


A PICTURE PRIMER FOR DEAF CHILDREN. By S. Kutner. London: 
George Philip & Son, Limited, 32 Fleet St. 16mo, pp. 55. Price 24 cents. 
This book, as its name suggests, is designed to give primary material 

for the earliest instruction of deaf children. The plan of the work is to pro- 

vide an illustrated vocabulary to cover the most common words in the 
language, the words being at the same time chosen and arranged with refer- 
ence to articulation instruction and lip-reading lessons, embracing practically 
every sound used in speech. Articulation charts are given ingeniously ar- 
ranged to show the relations of consonant and vowel sounds in English 
words, under the following chart headings: Chart I: initial sounds—long 
vowels—final sounds: Chart II: initial sounds—short vowels—final sounds; 

Chart III: initial sounds—composite final vowels. Both print and script are 

used, and simple number exercises in addition and subtraction suitable for 

first year work are given. The book is well printed on excellent paper, and 
the binding is serviceable. A sequel to this work by the same author is in 
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preparation, to bear the title, “Classified Picture Vocabulary; a First Lan- 
guage and Reading Book for Deaf Children.” 


AN ILLUSTRATED VOCABULARY FOR THE USE OF THE DEAF 
and Dumb. London: Printed for the “Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb,” 
Old Kent Road. Sold at the Asylum, and at the Depositories of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, ete. 1857. 

The above is the substance of the title page of a book that possesses 
unusual interest in the fact that, though compiled with great labor and printed 
at heavy expense, it was never permitted to be sold or circulated. The editor 
came across it upon his visit to England last summer, at the Margate School, 
which, as is well known, is the successor of the Old Kent Road Asylum. The 
book is a quarto of 469 pages, beautifully printed upon heavy paper, and 
illustrated by fully 5,000 fine wood cuts, averaging from 8 to Io on a page, 
some pages, however, illustrating trades and their tools, having as many as 30 
pictures ‘on them. The words illustrated are arranged through the book 
alphabetically, on the dictionary plan, rendering it a simple matter turning to 
any word or illustration desired. A book thus designed could not but have 
fascination for deaf children and be of the greatest utility in the school-room 
and the query naturally arose in our mind, why has the work never had sale 
and circulation? The explanation was furnished by Dr. Elliott, and it was 
to the effect that after the sheets had been all printed a legal process was 
instituted to stop the publication upon the claim of infringement, it being 
shown that a number of the pictures, probably a hundred, were copyrighted 
and that they had been used without legal right. The book up to this point 
had involved an expenditure of about four thousand pounds ($20,000), and 
all this, with the enormous labor of its compilation by the Asylum staff, was 
a loss. While the court ruling required the withdrawal of the work from 
sale, the sheets were not all destroved, and some of them have had a unique 
use, namely, for papering the walls of the study-halls of the school, and thus 
they have, to no small extent, served their original purpose with the genera- 
tions of deaf children who have had opportunity to admire and study them. 
Agreeable to our request, two complete sets of the sheets were sent us by 
Dr. Elliott, one for the Volta Bureau and the other for our personal library. 
These have been bound and they make beautiful volumes. Dr. Elliott has 
offered the suggestion that the Volta Bureau might well undertake the 
revision and republication of this work for use in English-speaking schools. 
The suggestion is certainly worthy of consideration. However, should the 
work ever be undertaken, it could and probably would be so printed as to be 
useful in German and French, as well as English-speaking schools, by the 
simple and inexpensive device of printing under each picture the name of it 
in the three languages in a fixed order. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
Deaf. By G. Ferreri. Printed by the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, and published by the Volta 
Bureau, Washington. 8vo, pp. 159. Price, $1.25. 

As this work in its English translation had its first publication in the 
pages of the AssocraTION REVIEW (see issues from Vol. VI, No. 3, to Vol. IX, 
No. 5, inclusive), extended review here is not called for and will not be 
given. It may be said, however, that this republication in book form was 





made for the use of the Volta Bureau at the instance of its late Superintendent, 
the Hon. John Hitz, he seeing instantly, upon the appearance of the work in 
Italian, its great value for English readers of the present and coming genera- 
tions as a picture of existing conditions, methods, and tendencies in our 
American Institutions for the Deaf. While Mr. Ferreri has done and is 
doing a great work as an educator, a thinker, and a writer, it is possible that 
his “American Institutions” will not be counted as among the least important 
of his achievements when his own life history comes to be written. 
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THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF. Woodvale, Bexley, Kent, England. 

September, 1908. 

This number, as was also the July number, is given largely to the dis- 
cussion of Reading in the education of the Deaf. The series of articles by 
Mr. A. J. Story upon the specific topic, “Language from Reading, not Read- 
ing from Language,” is especially able in its thought and clear in its treat- 
ment, and we shall hope to reproduce it in some future issue of the REvIEW. 
The following 1s the table of contents of the September number: To our 
Readers; N. A, T. D. Publications Fund; Proposed Teachers’ Registration 
Council; the Margate School Pension Scheme; Donations to Conference 
Fund; the Place of Reading in the Education of the Deaf, by Susan E. Hull; 
How to Encourage a Love of Reading, by W. E. Harris; Language from 
Reading, not Reading from Language, by A. J. Story; Notes on Reading by 
Deaf Writers; the Joint Education Board Questions; Notes. 


THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. Washington, D. C. Sep- 

tember, 1908, 

This number of the Annals is occupied almost wholly by the full and most 
excellent report of the proceedings of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, held at Ogden the past summer, made by Prof. Percival Hull. 
Beside this the table of contents includes: Notices of Publications; Necrol- 
ogy; School Items; Miscellaneous. 


L7EDUCAZIONE DEI SORDOMUTI. Milan. Vol. VI, No. 4. 

Contents: Notes on the Vocal Siren of Dr. Marage, by G. Ferreri; 
Acoustics—Summary of the Teachings of Prof. V. Cozzolino, in the Royal 
School for Deat-Mutes in Naples, by Prof. Cozzolino; Rector and Director, 
by P. Fornari; An Old Question—an open Letter to Prof, Enrice Molfine, by 
G. Ferreri; Notes and Coments. 


NORDISK TIDSKRIFT FOR DOFSTUMSKOLAN. Vanersborg. Nos. 6 

and 9, 1908. 

Contents : Meeting of the Association of Sweedish Teachers of the Deaf 
at Vanersborg, June 16-19, 1908, by E. Aurell; What Shall be done to Furnish 
Employment to the Less Gifted Deaf? by G. Malmer; The Schoo land Home 
for the Blind Deaf at Vanersborg, by Axel Hirsch; The School for the Deaf 
at Karlskrona, by Samuel Budde; An Extraordinary Resolution of a Com- 
mittee, by M.; Notes. 














MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, N. E. A. 


CorRNELIA D. BINGHAM, CuHIcAGo, ILL. 


The National Education Association met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 29 to July 31, 1908. The Department of Special Education 
held three sessions, two independent and one in connection with the 
Department of Child Study. 

On Wednesday morning, July ist, the first meeting was called 
to order by the President, E. R. Johnstone, Superintendent of the 
State School for the Feeble-minded, Vineland, New Jersey. The 
value of the program as shown by its speakers is self-evident, and 
that it was appreciated was indicated by the attendance of over nine 
hundred at the opening session. The President addressed the Sec- 
tion upon the topic, “The Function of the Special Class,” and he was 
followed by Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, Ill., on “The 
Home and the Special Child,” and by Earl Barnes, of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, Montclair, N. J., 
on “The Public School and the Special Child.” Special phases of 
the subjects were then treated by Alexander Johnson, Secretary of 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections; Mary 
McCowen, of the Deaf Oral Department, Chicago Normal School; 
H. H. Goddard, Vineland, N. J., and M. P. Groszmann, Plainfield, 
N. J. 

The problem of meeting the needs of the special child found in 
every community, whether physically or mentally defective, was dis- 
cussed along broad educational and ethical lines. The classes which 
might, through special education, be turned back into the communr- 
ity as wage-earners and factors in civic life, were clearly differen- 
tiated from those for whom institutional care was a continuous 
necessity. 

Thursday morning the topic, “The Problem of the Special 
Class,” was presented by Elizabeth FE. Farrell, Inspector of Ungraded 
Classes, Public Schools, New York City, from the standpoint of 
the care of the backward and mentally deficient classes, and dis- 
cussed by Mabel Thompson Smart, M. D., Department of Mentally 
Defective Children, New York City. Almeda Adams, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, herself blind, gave a very interesting talk on the Education of 
the Blind Child in the Public Schools with the Seeing, and Gertrude 
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Van Adestine, Principal of the School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich., 
represented the work for the deaf. 

A business meeting was held following the program, at which 
standing committees were appointed and the following officers were 
elected: Jennie Smith, Eau Claire, Wis., President; Cornelia D. 
Bingham, Chicago, Ill., Vice-President, and Elizabeth E. Farrell, 
New York, Secretary. 

The next meeting will be held in the summer of 1909, probably 
in Denver, and all those interested in education should attend, as 
contact with such a body of educators cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to progress along any line. 


Full Report of the Proceedings of the National Education Association 
can be secured from Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., on payment of $2.00. 





























FIGHTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


THE 


F, W. Bootu, Wasuincton, D. C. 


In accordance with the published call, the Eighteenth Meeting 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf convened 
at Ogden, Utah, continuing in session from July 4 to July 10. The 
attendance, on account of the great distance that delegates were 
compelled to travel to reach Ogden, was not large, scarcely reaching 
more than 150, yet all who were of this number felt amply repaid, 
in what was learned and enjoyed in the trip and in the meetings, for 
all the cost of it to them in time and money. 

Space permits us to report only upon the general features of 
the Convention. To those of our readers desiring more, we would 
state that quite a full and a very excellent report is given in the 
current September number of the Annals; and the complete pro- 
ceedings are soon to have publication and distribution. 

The opening session was graced by the attendance of Governor 
John C. Cutler, Hon. James H. Devine, representing the Mayor of 
Ogden, and Miss Maud May Babcock, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Ogden School, all of whom delivered addresses wel- 
coming the Convention. Addresses in response were made by dele- 
gates representing the different sections of the Union and Canada. 

Sunday was as usual given to a session devoted to a discussion 
of Sunday exercises in the various schools, a discussion, it should be 
said, that was unusually interesting and practical. 

The days following were well filled with the usual sessions, with 
formal papers read and discussed, covering practically the entire 
field of our work. While all the papers were thoughtful and well 
prepared, several were especially able, among the best indeed we 
recall having heard in all the years of our attendance upon our pro- 
fessional meetings. We would thus class Mr. Tillinghast’s paper on 
“What is Failure in Oral Instruction?”, Mr. Mulligan’s paper on 
“The Backward and Feeble-Minded Deaf,” and Mr. Forrester’s 
paper on “Less Text-Book; More Teacher,” and we would recom- 
mend careful reading of these papers in the published proceedings 
by all who did not hear them. 

The morning period of each day from 8:15 to 9 o'clock was given 
to an exhibition of school work illustrated with classes of the Ogden 
School of the primary, intermediate, and advanced grades. This 
work was all most creditable, and the fact that the class-rooms were 
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crowded daily by interested teachers wishing to study it attested its 
practical worth. The popularity and the very practical value of 
these exhibitions of real school work in the presence of experienced 
and discerning teachers have been well demonstrated, first at North- 
ampton, then at Morganton, again at Edgewood Park, and now at 
Ogden, and they should and no doubt will be made henceforth a 
permanent feature of our professional meetings. 

The arrangements for recreation and social enjoyment were 
well planned and admirably carried out. Superintendent Driggs 
and his staff had arranged for excursions taking the Convention to 
all the chief points of interest in and about Ogden and Salt Lake 
City, and thus there were enjoyed rides up a typical Rocky Moun- 
tain canyon, attendance upon services, with preaching and musicals, 
at the Ogden and Salt Lake City tabernacles, a trip out to Great Salt 
Lake, with a bath in its buoyant waters, and a visit to the young, 
vet extensive, University of Utah. The evenings were likewise fully 
and pleasantly occupied with receptions, concerts, and dancing. 

The continuous attendance upon the services by the President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Utah School, Miss Maud May Bab- 
cock, and her active participation in the discussions, not only evi- 
denced her interest in the work and her insight into the problems of 
deaf education, but suggested also the important part that she has 
played in bringing the Utah School to its present condition of ex- 
cellence in its work and of progressiveness in its tendencies. 

The well constructed and well planned buildings and the beautiful 
grounds of the Utah School are little short of ideal in their adapta- 
tions to the purposes of a home and a school for deaf and blind 
children, and they stand an irrefutable evidence of the broad philan- 
thropy and the far-seeing wisdom guiding the educational policies 
of one of the youngest of our western States. 

This Convention we believe is the first since 1870 of which Dr. 
Gallaudet has not been a member and a leading participant in the 
proceedings. Il] health and the risk attending the making of the 
long railway journey to Ogden were accepted as sufficient reasons 
for his absence. A most graceful act of the Convention was his re- 
election to the office of President, notwithstanding his request that 
his name be not considered for the position. 

The presentation to Mrs. Driggs at the close of the Convention 
of a beautiful library lamp by the members attested their apprecia- 
tion of her attentions and efforts to make the meeting enjoyable in 
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The following resolution, after more or less discussion in 
earlier sessions, of the subject covered by it, was presented by Mr. 
W. L. Walker at the closing session: 

WuereEas: Believing that the time has come for the erystalliza- 
tion of a sentiment existing generally in the minds of the educators 
of the deaf, and 

WHEREAS: Believing that this crystallization will work for a 
great uplifting of our pupils, and 

Wuereas: There is a plain duty upon us to make our graduates 
as nearly normal as possible, and 

WueEREAS: We believe this can best be done by making their 
medium of thought the English language; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Ogden Convention now assembled: ‘That the 
English language be made the sole medium of communication in 
the graded schoolroom by authority, if necessary; outside of the 
schoolroom by sentiment. 

The resolution was declared by the Chair out of order, as 
contrary to the fourth section of Article II of the Constitution, 
which reads as follows: 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular 
theory, method or system, and adopting as its guide the following 
motto: “Any method for good results; all methods, and wedded to 
none. 


Invitations for the next Convention, to be held three years 
hence, were extended by the Wisconsin, the Oklahoma, and the 
Ontario schools, but no vote was taken upon the question of ac- 
ceptance, that being left for action by the executive committee of 
the Convention. 
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QUERIES. 


To ascertain, if possible, whether others would endorse state- 
ments made by Mrs. Bell in the June Review,’ application was made 
to Mrs. Weeden, of Providence, R. I, and Mr. A. L. Fechheimer, 
of Cincinnati, O., both preeminent as speech readers and speakers. 

They were asked, in effect: Do you also meet with the diffi- 
culties specified, in determining the correct pronunciation to be given 
characters like wh, th, s, etc., possessing different sounds, which are 
not clearly indicated in print or on the lips? 

They were not asked about the Melville Bell symbols, it being 
known that neither Mrs. Weeden nor Mr. Fechheimer were familiar 
with them; but it was hoped that the replies might be of such nature 
as to afford some clue to the benefit which use of the symbols should 
be in parallel cases. 

Unfortunately, neither Mrs. Weeden nor Mr. Fechheimer had 
seen the paper referred to, so their replies are not specific. This is 
especially regrettable in Mrs. Weeden’s case, for, while declaring her 
inability to write on the subject, she says: “I feel sure I can endorse 
every word she has said, and that I have probably had most, if not 
all, the difficulties she mentions, and many more.” 

Following is Mr. Fechheimer’s letter: 


LETTER FROM A. LINCOLN FECHHEIMER. 


“IT will try to describe, as far as I can, my experiences concern- 
ing correct pronunciation of words, where not clearly indicated, 
either in print, or on the lips. I do not feel that I have been greatly 
hampered by the fact that various letters are pronounced in various 
ways, even if their relative positions to other letters or sounds re- 








*“What the Melville Bell Symbols Mean to Me,” Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell, Association REvIEW, June, 1908, vol. X, No. 3, pp. 308-311. 
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main the same. I am unable to account for this, unless it be that I 
depend to a very great extent upon my instinct in determining upon 
the correct pronunciation of the letter in question. When in doubt, 
[ often say the word to myself, pronouncing it in various ways, and 
am thus guided in my decision by intuition only. I find I am 
usually correct in reaching my conclusions as to the proper pronun- 
ciation. For instance, were I in doubt as to whether or not th is 
hard or soft in “breathing,” upon saying it to myself, the soft th 
conveys an impression of a queer and an impossible sound to me. 
Of course I make mistakes occasionally,. but that usually occurs in 
words not generally used, as “vacuum,” for example. I find the 
letter s gives me more trouble than any other letter. 

“I know this is not an infallible system of deciding upon the 
correct pronunciation, and consequently I am afraid it will not be 
very satisfactory to you, or to those interested in the deaf. But as 
repeated before, | have found it to be of the greatest service and 
value to me.” 

This is a letter of unusual interest. 

It is a personal record of the system used by a remarkably suc- 
cessful speaker and speech reader, deaf from birth. 

It unconsciously brings out in a very striking manner the diff- 
culty necessarily encountered by everyone in trying to give an un- 
ambiguous definition in describing sounds, when aided by some exact 
method such as the symbols present. 

In the one specific example Mr. Fechheimer quotes, he writes, 
“Were I in doubt as to whether or not th is hard or soft in “‘breath- 
ing, upon saying it to myself the soft th conveys an impression of a 
queer and an impossible sound to me.” 

Now what does Mr. Fechheimer mean by “soft” th? The 
Editor was in doubt, but with several unprofessional friends con- 
cluded that ‘soft’? should mean a voiceless breath, as that was cer- 
tainly a softer sound. 

Reference to Webster's Unabridged, however, vielded: “7h, 
soft, flat, or vocal, as in thine, mother, etc.” Continued searci 
showed that the th in “breathing’’ was of the “soft or vocal” variety. 

Escape, therefore, is impossible from the conclusion that Mr. 
Fechheimer either supposed that “soft” meant “non-vocal,” as seems 
natural, in which case he has laid himself open to serious misinter- 
pretation, or his instinct has in this instance plaved him false, and his 
“queer and impossible sound” is really the correct one. 

Either way, familiarity with the symbols would thus have been 
of value to him—in the first case, by enabling him to make himself 
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clearly understood; in the other, by avoiding the mistake in pro- 
nunciation. 

It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Fechheimer’s testimony is— 
emphatic regarding the value to 





if indirectly, yet as far as it goes 
speakers, even of the most advanced grades, of familiarity with some 
such precise phonetic system as the Melville Bell symbols. 


M. G. 





To tHe Eprror: Have you in stock, or can you tell me how 
and where I can get, a book of Japanese in Visible Speech? I 
would like very much some German Visible Speech, and I would 
thank you if you would tell me if that is obtainable. L. A. 

We know of no book of Japanese in Visible Speech such as is 
probably desired. However, it may be said, in recent years Visible 
Speech has been under investigation in Japanese educational circles 
to determine if it might not be fitted to meet the need that exists in 
Japan for a phonetic alphabet to take the place of the arbitrary and 
cumbersome Chinese characters now in use. Pamphlets have been 
published, of which copies are in the Volta Bureau, in which Visible 
Speech symbols are extensively employed in conjunction with the 
Japanese-Chinese print, with it in view no doubt to show the nature 
of the symbols and to illustrate their utility and adaptability for the 
purposes of a scientific alphabet such as is needed. 

The Volta Bureau has Melville Bell's “Visible Speech in Twelve 
Lessons” in German, and also in Italian, which it will furnish upon 
application. 


DIAGRAM READING. 


Some months ago Miss Kate D. Williams of Boston suggested 
that it might be helpful and stimulating to print a set of small charts 
representing the positions assumed by the vocal organs in pronounc- 
ing sounds, the series as a whole to constitute a complete word. No 
symbols were to accompany the charts, which would thus form a 
sort of puzzle to be worked out by our readers and by deaf pupils 
in the schools. : 

The suggestion seemed a capital one, and on the next page we 
present our first set. We hope to follow this set with others in sub- 
sequent issues. Meanwhile, we print two pages of blank forms. 
These forms are printed on perforated sheets so they can be de- 


M. G. 


tached for school-room work. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor welcomes communications in the symbols, particu- 
larly when on timely topics, but is not responsible for their use in 
letters from correspondents. | 


LIEUTENANT THOMAS E. SELFRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1908. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The summer schools at Northampton and Boston held their 
usual sessions the past summer. The good attendance at these 
schools and the uniform testimony by teachers taking the course of 
their practical character and high value, raise the hope that the work 
at large will begin soon to show very material improvement, not 
only from the employment of better and more effective methods, but 
from the spread of broader and clearer views of the possibilities of 
deaf education when prosecuted under favorable conditions and in 
accordance with sound educational principles. The Northampton 
class, held during the month of June, consisted of twenty-one mem- 
bers, representing twelve schools, and included the following named 
persons: Amy M. Burke, Thomas Rodwell, Belleville, Ontario; 
Priscilla A. Fuller, Mystic, Conn.; Urania Sturdevant, Providence, 
R. I.; Florence Ritchey, Malone, N. Y.; Mary D. Cason, Elizabeth 
Sturdevant, Staunton, Va.; Daisy Davis, Mary P. Gartrefle, Ethele 
Richards, Morganton, N. C.; Lucie Dumon, Charlotte Willits, De- 
troit, Mich.; Harris Taylor, Danville, Ky.; Amanda Davis, Frances 
Ferguson, Little Rock, Ark.; Martha M. Hill, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Julia R. Bateman, Faribault, Minn.; E. Emma Raymond, Ollie 
Peterson, Florence Warner, Austin, Texas; Grace Wright, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The class in charge of Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro was held in 
Boston during the month of July. A goodly number of enthusiastic 
teachers took the course of instruction, among them being five women 
now assisting in the work of the new day school for the deaf 
just opened in New York City. Three teachers came from the 
institution in Oklahoma, and returned with added zeal for making 
the teaching of speech an important part of their work. Other mem- 
bers of the class came from the South and from New England. 
Special attention was given to the study of the mechanism of speech 
with the Bell Visible Speech Symbols; also to rhythm and harmonic 
gymnastics as aids in the teaching of speech and the training of 
the voice. Pupils from the Horace Mann School were brought in 
from time to time to show the different steps in the work. Among 
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the lectures by specialists were some practical talks upon the ear and 
causes of deafness, by Dr. Clarence John Blake, of Boston. 





THE NORTHAMPTON NORMAL CLASS. 


The present Normal Class at Northampton, taking the regular 
course of a year, consists of the following named students: Cathe- 
rine Allison, of Northampton, Mass.; Pauline B. Camp, of Warren, 
Ark.; C. Claire Gipson, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio; Marcia Heath, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Horace G. Hilton, of New York City; Helen 
Hubbert, of Philadelphia, Penna.; Mrs. S. M. Moore, of St. Au- 
gustine, Fla.; Galene Philadelpheus, of Marsavan, Turkey; Iva M. 
Roberts, of Pittsburg, Penna.; Lavilla Ward, of Lincolntown, Ga. ; 
Agnes Ward, of Lincolntown, Ga. 

In this connection we would say that we shall be pleased to re- 
ceive from the schools at any time names of Normal students pur- 
suing regular courses covering a year or more of time, and print 
them for the benefit of superintendents who may wish to employ 
trained teachers. 





aA SCHOOL FOR THE SEMI-DEAF AND SEMI-MUTE 
STARTED IN GLASGOW. 


A personal note to the editor from Dr. James Kerr Love, dated 
July 3, gives the interesting information that a school for the semi- 
deaf and semi-mute was to start in Glasgow, in August. Dr. Love 
says of it: “The work is to a certain extent experimental, though 
I hardly fear failure. Still we must let works precede words.” We 
shall be glad to hear more of this experiment and the results flowing 


from it later. 





THE RAINDROP. 


Letters of inquiry are being received regarding the proposed 
republication of the “Raindrop.” For general information we would 
report that nearly enough subscriptions have been received to justify 
we think taking up the work, but as final decision in the matter 
rests necessarily with the Board of Directors of the Association, 
further proceedings must wait their action at their next meeting, 
which takes place in December. In the meantime additional sub- 
scriptions will be welcomed. The book complete will contain ap- 
proximately 400 large size pages, and will be sold at $1.50 per copy. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING THE DEAF. 


It is a matter of no small significance, and one for gratulation, 
that the high educational officials of the great state of New York 
have taken the problem of deaf education in hand, with the evident 
purpose of making it a subject of inquiry, comparison, and study 
such as will bring them to a plane of familiarity with it and knowi- 
edge of it whereby they may be able to direct the work of the deaf 
schools in their charge upon the most effective lines looking to at- 
tainable and desirable results in the education of deaf children. We 
have in the symposium below the result of the most recent action of 
the State Education Department of New York, which action was an 
inquiry directed to the principals of the three schools of the state 
which probably most distinctly typify, in the methods they severally 
pursue, the methods in general use in the schools for the deaf 
throughout the country. The inquiry seeks to bring out a succinct 
and clear statement of the advantages of the several methods, each 
in comparison with the others, and to place them in contrast for the 
information of the public and for the guidance of all personally in- 
terested and concerned. The claimed advantages are in each case 
most clearly set forth, and they may well be adopted by the profes- 
sion at large for bringing discussion to a common ground of accepted 
definition. It would be well, in this day of earnest seeking by par- 
ents for that which is best and most serviceable in the way of educa- 
tion for their children, if the parents of the deaf children, not only 
of New York state but of every state in the Union, could have this 
statement of the claimed advantages of the various methods for their 
information and guidance. The introduction to the symposium, 
from the pen of Dr. A. C. Hill, of the Inspections Division of the 
New York State Education Department, shows that the parents of 
deaf children of New York state are hereafter to have this informa- 
tion to aid them in making intelligent choice of the kind of school 
which they wish their children to attend. The symposium follows: 


A SyMPOSIUM. 


There are three distinct methods of instructing the deaf used in 
the schools of the state of New York. It is desirable that this fact 
should be generally known by parents and others interested in the 
education of this class of pupils. 

There is no general agreement as to which method is best and 
the advocates of each very vigorously insist that their way is the 


right one. It is highly probable that the methods emploved are not 
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all alike good, and it may well be that one method is preferable for 
one class of pupils and another for another. In any case it is well for 
parents to know that schools for the deaf differ radically from one 
another and that choice should be made with this fact in view. 

To inform the public on the subject, a brief characterization of 
each method, with reasons for its use, is given below. ‘The writer in 
each case is a prominent advocate of the method he describes and de- 


fends.—[A. C. Hi. ] 










THe CoMBINED oR Ecitectic METHop. 
In the term, deaf-mute, are included four widely differing sub- 
classes, the semi-deaf, the semi-mute, the congenital deaf with ability 
to perceive sound, and the totally deaf congenital unable to perceive 
sound. 

The diverse fundamental needs of these four sub-classes compels 
the use of the combined or eclectic system so-called. 

The system recognizes the dissimilarity of its subjects, insists on 
speech and the understanding of speech signs by such only as can he 
best advanced thereby, employs manual spelling and writing for 
those who from any mental or physical condition cannot develop 
profitable speech or an ability to read lip signs, develops the dormant 
auditory apparatus for enlightenment and enjoyment whenever pos- 
sible, and permits and encourages gesture and pantomime when the 
English vocabulary is not sufficient, rather than repress the expres- 
sion of thought until the proper English equivalent is acquired. 

ig advantages of this system are 

It considers the condition, cetroiie, and practicable possi- 
bilities of the individual and invokes the aid of every known means or 
method to lead from ignorance. 

It has enabled 96 per cent. of the graduates of the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb to become self- 
supporting men and women. 

It has developed the leaders, who, today, in the City of New 
York, are the promoters, directors, and conductors of religious activ- 
itv, fraternal organization, and social enjoyment among the deaf.— 
[Enocn Henry Currier, Principal of the N. Y. Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, New York City. ] 







































MANUAL ALPHABET METHOD. 





THE 
The feature that especially characterizes this method of com- 
munication with and between the deaf pupils of the school, is its use 
of manuals for writing words in the air as they are spoken. 

It does not employ the sign language of the combined method. 

It differs from the pure oral method in that while communica- 
tion must be through speech and speech-reading, whenever the 
speaker wishes he accompanies his speech with finger spelling. 
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Some reasons for following this method are: 

1. It results in a quick understanding of language and acquire- 
ment of vocabulary. 

2. It gives the deaf assurance, in speaking to one another, that 
they will be understood without repetitions. 

3. It enables classes to make regular grade advancement from 
year to year, and to acquire a greater range of knowledge in a given 
time than they otherwise could. 

4. The use of manuals does not retard the acquirement of habits 
of speaking or reading speech, but promotes both. 

5. It is a help to those who, because of defective sight or other 
reason, would find it difficult to keep up to grade by unaided speech 
reading.—[Z. F. WeEsTERVELT, Superintendent, Western New York 
Institution for Deaf Mutes, Rochester, N. Y.] 


Tue Orat METHop. 


In the Lexington Avenue School we interpret the oral method 
to mean—a systematic course of instruction developed and applied 
along scientific and pedagogical lines having as its chief aim the 
mental development of the deaf child by means of speech, speeci- 
reading, and writing. 

Mental development is the goal. The power to converse orally 
with those who can hear and speak and the speech-reading are means 
to that end. Writing is a very great aid, signs a serious detriment, 
and the manual alphabet a hindrance to the successful and complete 
development of the oral method. 

Speech and speech-reading, writing, reading, object and picture 
work, a judicious use of good text books, a systematic arrangement 
of subjects and materials, and a careful presentation of these by well 
trained and experienced teachers constitute the most modern method 
of teaching deaf children and most nearly approximate the instruc- 
tion of hearing children. 

The advantages of teaching a deaf child by the oral method are: 

1. It brings the child nearer to the normal. 

. It assists the child in its daily intercourse with the world. 

3. The efforts to speak and to read the lips are mental and 
physical exercises which, if well directed and properly executed, 
stimulate the mind and produce a broader mental development. 

4. Deaf children, through the correct application of proper oral 
methods, receive as liberal an education as by any other method, and, 
everything being considered, a broader development.—[E. A. Gru- 
VER, Principal, Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf 


Mutes, New York City. ] 





Copies of “The Mechanism of Speech,” by Alexander Graham 
Bell (second edition, with Synopsis and Index added), on sale at $1.20 
per copy. Address orders to F. W. Booth, General Secretary, 1525 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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NEW SCHOOLS. 


The new school vear opens with five new schools started in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, namely, in Pittsburgh, New York 
City, Lake Linden, Mich., Madison, Wis., and Kensington, Md. 

The Pittsburgh school is a boarding school, and is under the 
direction of the order of the Sisters of Charity. The school, to be 
known as the Pittsburgh School for Deaf Mutes, opened on Septem- 
ber 7, in a rented building, at 1613 Lowrie street, North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, starting with an attendance of five pupils, with prospect of 
increase as the year progresses. The staff consists of Sister Mary 
Cecelia, principal, and two assistant teachers. It is regrettable that 
the name of the school contains the objectionable and rapidly be- 
coming obsolete term “Mutes.” 

The New York City school is a day school, and is located at 
225 Twenty-third street. The following note from the principal, 
Miss Margaret A. Regan, gives interesting details of the opening: 
“On September 14 we opened the day school, although the building 
is still undergoing repairs, and is far from being in a satisfactory 
condition. A number of our pupils are beginners, many are deaf 
children who have formerly been accommodated in the ungraded 
classes in the public schools, and a few have come from the institu- 
tions. The first week we registered seventy-five, and more are now 
coming in. We have organized ten classes, with the following corps 
of teachers: Misses Ellen McGrath, Lizzie Donohoe, Kathryn Shei- 
ley, Hannah C. Wells, Estelle F. Cullen, Loretta Dwyer, Mary Dun- 
can, Helen M. Reilly, Harriet A. Calahan, Mary B. Shaw. Of 
course the school is to be an Oral school, and I believe it will be a 
good school, as pupils, teachers, and parents are all deeply interested 
in the work, and a splendid spirit is shown. We are admitting chil- 
dren from all boroughs of the city and many are coming great dis- 
tances, and have to be accompanied by their parents, who bring them 
in the morning and call for them in the afternoon. We shall not 
have our formal opening of the school until the workmen have left 
the building.” 

The school at Madison, Wis., adds another day-school to the 
Wisconsin system. It opened September 1, in the Doty school build- 
ing, Miss Matild Flatley, trained at the Milwaukee school, in 
charge. The school started with five children enrolled, with pros- 
pects that there will be several more before the middle of the year. 
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The Kensington, Md., school will have the title of “Home for 
Little Deaf Children,” and it will be conducted after the method of 
the Bala school in Philadelphia, the teacher in charge, Miss Anna C. 
Reinhardt, having been trained by Miss Garrett and having taught 
under her a number of years. Kensington is virtually a suburb of 
Washington, it being but eleven miles out, with direct trolley and 
train connections. 

The school at Lake Linden, Mich., is also a day-school, and is in 
charge of Miss Duggan as teacher. 





THE DEAF AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


The president of the National Association of the Deaf, in his 
official capacity, is continuing his efforts to secure a reversal of the 
late ruling barring the deaf from the examinations for positions in 
the civil service. In order to know their views upon the matter 
before election, and if possible to commit them to favorable action 
after election, he has addressed inquiries to the two leading candi- 
dates for President, Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft, as to what would be, 
in case of election, their attitude upon the question, with the follow- 
ing result: 

Mr. Bryan replied: 

“While I have made it a rule not to discuss questions outside my plat- 
form, and can not, therefore, attempt to make promises in regard to questions 
that will come before me if elected, I beg to say that I do not understand why 
deafness should be regarded as a conclusive bar to employment when there 
are so many kinds of work which a deaf person can do. If I am elected I 
shall be in a position to construe the question upon its merits and to decide it 
in harmony with the spirit of our platform, which demands justice for all.” 


a ee ae. AB 
Mr. Taft replied: 


“If there are places in the government in which persons totally deaf can 
discharge the duties, I should favor regulations permitting them to compete 
for such places.” 


There seems to be little difference in these replies, both being in 
the extreme favorable in spirit, and equally committal and binding 
in the letter, so that the prospect is that whichever candidate is 
elected, whether he be Mr. Bryan or Mr. Taft, the obnoxious rule 
that now keeps the deaf from entering the government service will 


be abrogated. 





A letter to the editor from Madam de Madrazo, principal of 
the National Institution for the Deaf at Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic, gives information that the course in “Ortofonia,” estab- 
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lished in 1905, has been so far successful that a decree of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction of the country has been issued declaring 
that all public school children with speech in any degree defective, 
shall be admitted into the school and given the benefits of the train- 
ing there provided. 





A FOREIGN VISITOR. 


The Volta Bureau was recently honored by a visit from Mr. 
Joseph Schara, a teacher in the Public School for the Deaf in 
Vienna. Mr. Schara is in this country on a year’s leave of absence 
from his post, and during his stay he expects to visit for purposes 
of observation and study a number of our American schools, among 
them those in Washington, Philadelphia, New York City, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Hartford, Northampton, and Boston. He has already 
visited Gallaudet College and Kendall School, and Miss Rhein- 
hardt’s school, in Kensington, Md. Before coming to America, Mr. 
Schara had engaged himself to undertake the instruction of a pri- 
vate pupil in Philadelphia, and his time during his stay in America 
will be occupied chiefly with this work. While an all-round teacher 
of some sixteen years’ experience, Mr. Schara makes a specialty of 
articulation work, and he will give this feature in our schools par- 
ticular attention while on his visits. 





SUPERVISING TEACHERS APPOINTED. 


The vacancy in the position of supervising teacher in the Illi- 
nois School at Jacksonville, occasioned by the retirement of Miss 
Morse, has been filled by the appointment of Miss S. Frances Wood 
to the place, for many years a successful teacher in the school. 

In the Ohio School the position of head of the Oral department, 
formerly occupied by Mrs. Mansur, has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Grace L. Wright, a teacher for some years in the 
Northampton and Mt. Airy schools. 

In the Montana School the position of head teacher has been 
created, and Mr. T. C. Forrester, trained in the Glasgow School 
under Dr. Addison, has been appointed to fill it. 





A new edition of the work on “Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A. Yale, has been pub- 
lished by the Association, and it can now be supplied upon applica- 
tion to the General Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents; 
five copies, $1.00. 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Two schools start the fall term with new Superintendents, 
namely, the Louisiana School at Baton Rouge, and the Oklahoma 
School, formerly at Guthrie, now at Sulphur. In the former school, 
Colonel S. M. Robertson, for many years a member of Congress, 
takes the place of Mr. S. T. Walker, who retires on account of ill- 
health; in the latter, Mr. A. A. Stewart, formerly Superintendent 
of the Kansas School, takes the place of Mr. R. N. Dunham. 





RETIRING TEACHERS. 


The new school year opens with a number of vacant places in 
the ranks of our workers occasioned by voluntary retirement from 
active service. In cases, such retirement is occasioned by ill health ; 
in other cases, by advanced years, and in still others, by the desire 
of change to occupations less exacting and taxing than that of teach- 
ing. These are all good reasons, and honorable, and teachers retir- 
ing because of them quite invariably carry with them the highest 
respect of their professional co-workers. The list this year is un- 
usually long of teachers retiring from the work, and it includes a 
number of the ablest and best known in the profession, among them 
Miss Morse and Miss Kent of the Illinois School, Miss Witter and 
Miss Field of the Northampton School, Miss Grace Taft and Misses 
Mabel and Carrie Haynes of the North Carolina School, Mr. S. T. 
Walker of the Louisiana School, and Mr. R. E. Stewart and Mr. 
Hiram Phillips of the Iowa School. 

In the retirement of Miss Morse and Miss Kent the Illinois 
School undoubtedly sustains a severe loss. The following account 
and estimate of their work in connection with the school, taken from 
the Illinois Advance, will, we feel sure, be of interest to their many 
friends among our readers. Our acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
W. H. Clifford, editor of the Advance, for the use of the illustration 
accompanying the article: 

“Miss Anna Morse and Miss Eliza Kent have tendered their 
resignations as head teacher and supervising teacher of arithmetic, 
respectively, at our school and will retire from the faculty at the 
close of school, June 11th. 

“The news of their resignations will perhaps come as a surprise 
to many of our readers, but most of our institution people have 


known for some time that such a step was contemplated. For the 
last two years they have been considering the plan of retiring to take 
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up their residence in Michigan, where they have a beautiful country 
place called ‘Bittersweet,’ on Old Mission peninsula. For a number 
of years they have been spending their vacations there, and now 
expect to make their home among the fragrant pines and firs of that 
delightful clime, enjoying a well-earned rest from the arduous duties 
of teaching. 

‘Bittersweet’ is a beautiful place, containing everything found 
on an ideal country estate. Surrounded by magnificent trees, it is 
located on a terrace overlooking Grand Traverse Bay and has a 
superb water view for miles in three directions. It has one of the 
largest and best producing apple orchards on the peninsula, and a 





ANNA MORSE. 


nearby farm which they recently purchased has a large orchard of 
cherry trees of the very best varieties. One could hardly wish for a 
more delightful place to live. 

“Miss Morse is a native of the State of New York. She 
graduated in June, 1869, from Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire, and came west shortly afterward. She began to 
teach the deaf in the fall of that year. She was unacquainted with 
the deaf, and the following incident led to her taking up the work 
which she has so successfully carried on for many years. While 
riding on a train one day her father happened to meet Dr. Noyes, 
superintendent of the Minnesota School for the Deaf. Being ac- 
quainted, they fell into conversation. Dr. Noyes remarked that his 
school would shortly open and lamented the fact that an expected 
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teacher had disappointed him; he said he needed a teacher badly 
and wondered where he could get one. Dr. Morse replied, half jok- 
ingly, that his daughter, who was just out of school and who had 
recently joined him in St. Paul, might teach for him. Dr. Noyes 
took the suggestion seriously and accepted an invitation to dine with 
them the next day. He was so pleased with Miss Morse that he 
persuaded her to come to Faribault and see the school with a view 
of accepting a position as teacher. This she did and remained there 
two years. 

“In 1871 Miss Morse came to the Illinois School. She did not 
know anyone in Jacksonville, having secured her position through 
correspondence with Dr. Gillett. School did not begin that year 
until December, as the opening had been postponed on account of 
the delay in completing the south wing of the main building, which 
was under course of construction. 

“Between twenty and thirty boys were assigned to Miss Morse’s 
class for the first week, but later they were transferred to other 
classes and she was given a third year class. She has taught, every 
grade in school and in 1893, when the position of head teacher was 
created, she was selected for the place and has filled it with dignity 
and distinction from that time to the present. 

“To speak of Miss Morse’s work here, where she has just 
rounded out thirty-seven years of faithful, unselfish, untiring labor 
among the deaf, and to properly estimate the results she has attained, 
is a hard task. It is not enough to say that she has been successful, 
for she has been more than that. Hundreds of pupils have come 
under her direction, been influenced by her wise counsel, and have 
gone out into life filled with a high purpose and a resolve to do noble 
things. Her force of character has had its uplifting influence over 
a score of teachers who have come under her observation, and many 
a young teacher has been guided safely through the trials of a begin- 
ner’s work and helped to see the bright side when about to give up 
in despair. j 

“Miss Morse’s service to the cause of the deaf has been beauti- 
ful and its results far-reaching, more so than any words of ours can 
express. 

“Miss Kent was educated at Illinois Woman’s College and 
taught for a number of years in the public schools of Jacksonville. 
She was made City Superintendent of Schools and held that position 
very acceptably for a number of years. She resigned in 1888 to 
take up the work of teaching the deaf in our school, where she has 
taught successfully since that time. For the last six years she has 
been supervising teacher of arithmetic. Miss Kent is considered an 
authority on arithmetic teaching and has in press a manual for use’ 
of teachers in schools for the deaf. Her work is well known and 
has been favorably commented on by the authorities of other schools 
for the deaf. She has kept in close touch with many of her former 
pupils and has been a great help to them in getting on in the world. 

“Miss Morse and Miss Kent are members of Jacksonville’s most 
select social set and belong to the leading literary and philanthropic 
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clubs of the city: the Woman’s Club, D. A. R., and Sorosis, which 
is, by the way, the second oldest literary society for women in the 
country. They are active in the affairs of these organizations and 
will be greatly missed. 

“Their removal from the city will be a distinct loss to our school 
and to the community. While we regret their going we assure them 
that they have the hearty good will of all connected with the insti- 
tution—pupils, officers, teachers and superintendent—who will ever 
hold them in loving remembrance.” 


To the above list of notable retirements should be added the 
names of Dr. Richard Elliott and Mr. J. P. Barrett, of the Margate, 
England, School, who have been for fifty years associates in the 
work, the former as Headmaster and the latter as under teacher. 
A worthy tribute to these veterans, from the pen of Mr. J. A. 
Weaver, a former teacher in the Margate School, is taken from the 
Mt. Airy World: 


“Dr. Richard Elliott, one of the most prominent teachers of the 
deaf in the British Isles, and one whose name is familiar to mem- 
bers of our profession on this side of the Atlantic, has announced his 
intention of retiring at the end of the present year. Dr. Elliott’s 
connection with the school, which is the largest and oldest in the 

3ritish Isles, extends over a period of more than fifty years, and in 
retiring from the profession he leaves a long record of faithful and 
devoted service in the cause of the education of the deaf. When 
Dr. Elliott first took charge of the school, the teaching of speech and 
lip reading had practically disappeared. In 1881 Dr. Elliott intro- 
duced the oral system, beginning on a small scale with about forty 
pupils and training his own teachers. Notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties which had to be overcome at that time, after a few years’ trial 
Dr. Elliott demonstrated beyond all doubt the possibilities of oral 
teaching, with the result that this method was permanently adopted 
in his school for all pupils who were capable of benefiting by it. 
Besides being the author of a number of text-books for use in 
schools for the deaf, Dr. Elliott has devoted much time and energy 
towards the general improvement of educational conditions. He 
was one of those who organized the first conference in the British 
Isles of workers in the education of the deaf, and took a leading part 
in the establishment of the College of Teachers of the Deaf. For 
some fifteen years he was president of the National Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf, and at the International Conference held at 
Edinburgh last year, on the occasion of his jubilee, he was pre- 
‘sented by the Association with an illuminated scroll and a silver 
centre piece. As a further recognition of his fifty years of service, 
the teaching staff of the Margate School presented him with a scroll 
and silver inkstand. Another veteran teacher at the Margate School, 
Mr. J. P. Barrett, who has completed fifty years of service there, 

also retires this year. The Mt. Airy W orld congratulates both gen- 
tlemen upon the completion of such records. May they live long to 
enjoy their well-earned retirement.” 
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THE ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL MEMORIAL FUND. 





The following papers relating to the “ALEXANDER MELVILLE 
Bett Memortan Funp” were signed and passed on February 2, 
1907: 

TRUST DEED. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL TO AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


February 2, 1907. 
; 7 


Whereas, the late Alexander Melville Bell devoted his life to 
the study of the vocal organs and their proper use in speech, and in 
the pursuance of his investigations published works upon the sub- 
ject, and devised methods of symbolizing the actions of the vocal 
organs, whereby he believed that any or all sounds capable of pro- 
duction by the vocal organs could be represented by phonetical char- 
acters, showing in a symbolical manner the actions of the vocal 
organs necessary to produce the sounds ; 

And whereas, the speech-symbols devised by Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, and for which he provided type, were used by him as a 
universal alphabet, for recording phonetically the sounds of all lan- 
guages in one alphabet, and as a means of studying and correcting 
defective speech, and also as a means for facilitating the acquisition 
of articulate speech by deaf children. 

And whereas, Alexander Graham Bell, son of the before named 
Alexander Melville Bell, earnestly desires that the life-work of his 
father may be fostered and cherished, and specially that the use of 
his father’s speech-symbols in facilitating the teaching of speech to 
the deaf may be continued and improved. 

And whereas, for the purpose of carrying out such intent, the 
said Alexander Graham Bell proposes to transfer and convey unto 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf certain of the property and estate which came to him by 
inheritance from his father, the said Alexander Melville Bell, and 
certain real estate known as No. 1525 Thirty-fifth street, Northwest, 
in the City of Washington, D. C., which will be conveyed to the use 
of said Association by a separate instrument, which property, both 
real and personal, shall form a fund to be known as the “Alexander 
Melville Bell Memorial Fund,” the income from which shall be per- 
petually devoted to the promotion and furtherance of the life-work 
of the late Alexander Melville Bell. 

Now, therefore, this indenture made this second day of Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 1907, by and between Alexander Graham Bell, of the 
City of Washington, District of Columbia, party of the first part, 
and the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
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to the Deaf, a corporation duly incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, in the United States of America, party of the 
second part; 

Witnesseth, that for and in consideration of the premises and 
further the sum of One Dollar, lawful money of the United States of 
America in hand paid by the party of the second part unto the party 
of the first part at and before the ensealing and delivery of these 
presents, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, the party of 
the first part does hereby assign, set over, transfer and convey unto 
the said party of the second part the money, stocks and other securi- 
ties for money mentioned and described in the schedule marked 
“A” hereunto annexed and made a part hereof, 

To take, have, and hold the same in and upon the uses and 
trusts and for the purposes hereinafter set forth and no other, viz.: 

In trust to transfer, assign and convey the same unto some well- 
known and established trust company authorized by law to act as 
trustee, and to confer upon the trust company so selected full power 
and authority properly to administer the same, and to pay over unto 
the party of the second part the entire net income arising therefrom 
upon a covenant that the said party of the second part shall use and 
expend said net income in promoting the study of the vocal organs 
and their proper use in speech, and the development and use of 
speech-symbols devised by the late Alexander Melville Bell, by pro- 
viding special type, by publishing his or other works upon the sub- 
ject, by providing for the training of articulation teachers, and by 
such other means as in its judgment may be advisable to the end 
that the life-work of the late Alexander Melville Bell may be fos- 
tered and developed, 

And upon a covenant that the said party of the second part 
shall have the right, whenever it shall deem it necessary or expe- 
dient for its purpose, to change the trust company so selected, and 
that upon being notified so to do, the trust company shall make due 
transfer and delivery of all and singular the trust fund and subject 
in its hands to such other trust company as may be selected in sub- 
stitution for it. 

And upon the further covenant that upon the total failure of 
the corporation, party of the second part, for two consecutive vears 
to fulfill the conditions of this trust, the rights and obligations of the 
said party of the second part in regard to the said Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell Memorial Fund shall cease, and said fund together with 
the accumulated income, if any, shall be transferred and paid over 
unto the Smithsonian Institution discharged from all and singular 
the conditions and obligations of this trust, to be used by said Smith- 
sonian Institution for such purpose as it may deem best. 

In testimony whereof, the party hereto of the first part has here- 
unto set his hand and affixed his seal this second day of February, 
A. D. 1907, and the party of the second part, in evidence of its ac- 
ceptance of the fund and trusts imposed upon it hereunder, has 
caused its corporate name to be hereunto signed by its President 
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and its corporate seal, attested by its Secretary, to be hereunto 
affixed this second day of February, A. D. 1907. 

Witnesses to A. G. B. 

Wa. A. McKENNEY. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. (Seal.) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE Dear. 
By A. L. E. CRourer, 
President. 
Attest: 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Secretary. 
SCHEDULE “A.” 
| Schedule *A’’ enumerates securities and cash transferred, to 
the market value, on the date of transfer, of $54,719.23. | 





TRUST AGREEMENT. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO 
THE DEAF AND AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY. 


February 2, 1907. 


Il hereas heretofore, to-wit, on or about the second day of Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 1907, Alexander Graham Bell, by his certain deed of 
indenture bearing the same date, transferred and conveyed unto the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf all and singular the money, stocks or securities for money men- 
tioned and described in the schedule attached to said deed; 

And Whereas, said American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf desires to conform in all respects: 
with the covenants and provisions set forth in said indenture, and 
has selected the American Security and Trust Company, a corpora- 
tion in the District of Columbia, with the consent of the donor of 
said fund, to be the depository thereof and to take title thereto for 
the purposes set forth; 

Now, This Indenture made this second day of February, A. D. 
1907, by and between the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, a corporation duly organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of New York, party of the first 
part, and the American Security and Trust Company, a corporation 
existing and doing business in the District of Columbia under the 
laws in force therein, party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, that for and in consideration of the premises and 
the sum of One Dollar, to it in hand paid by the party of the second 
part, has transferred, assigned and conveyed, and by these presents 
does transfer, assign and convey, unto the party of the second part, 
its successors and assigns, all and singular the money, stocks and 
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securities for money mentioned and described in the schedule marked 
“A” annexed to and made a part hereof. 

To be by said party of the second part, its successors and as- 
signs, taken and held as a trust fund to be known as and called the 
“Alexander Melville Bell Memorial Fund,” the principal whereof 
shall be by it, its successors and assigns, held in and upon the trusts 
following and none other—that is, to take, have and hold the same 
with power for the purposes of investment or re-investment, to sell 
and convey or exchange the same, or any part thereof, or to substi- 
tute for the same other good and valid securities of equal value 
whenever, in its discretion, it may deem it best so to do, and the 
proceeds of any sale or sales to invest and re-invest and keep in- 
vested, with no obligation on the part of any purchaser from the 
trustee to see to the application of the purchase money or to the 
proper performance of any trust on its part to be performed, and 
the net income arising from or out of said fund to pay over, at con- 
venient periods, to the party of the first part. 

And the party of the first part further covenants and agrees to 
and with the party of the second part that the title and custody of 
said fund, in whatsoever it may consist, shall be and remain in an 
with the party of the second part or such trustee as may be substi- 
tuted for it, so long as said party of the first part shall not fail to 
perform the covenants and agreements set forth in the deed from 
Alexander Graham Bell to said party of the first part, which bears 
even date with this instrument ; 

And it is further agreed by and between the parties hereto that 
the said party of the first part shall have the right at any time, upon 
reasonable notice to the party of the second part to discharge the 
party of the second part as trustee hereunder and substitute in its 
place and stead some other well-known and established trust com- 
pany which shall assume all and singular the duties and functions 
required by the trust conferred upon the party of the first part; 

And further that upon the total failure, for the period of two 
consecutive vears, of the said corporation, party of the first part, to 
carry out and perform the covenants and agreements set forth in the 
instrument of conveyance creating the Alexander Melville Bell Me- 
morial Fund, which instrument bears even date herewith, that all 
and singular the trust fund in the hands of the party of the second 
part, in whatsoever it may consist, or in the hands of such other 
trust company as may have been substituted for the party of the 
second part, its or their successors and assigns, as trustee aforesaid, 
shall be by the said party of the second part, or the substituted 
trustee acting in its place, transferred and paid over unto the Smith- 
sonian Institution discharged from all and singular the conditions 
and obligations of this trust, to be used by said Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for such purposes as it may deem best. 

It is further covenanted and agreed by and between the parties 
hereto that the party of the second part shall, as compensation for 
its services, be entitled to retain out of the income from said fund as 
paid over a commission equal to three per centum thereon. 
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In testimony whereof the party of the first part has caused its 
corporate name to be hereunto subscribed by A. L. E. Crouter, its 
President, and its corporate seal, attested by Z. F. Westervelt, its 
Secretary, and the party of the second part, in evidence of its accept- 
ance of the fund and the trusts imposed under this instrument, has 
caused its corporate name to be hereunto subscribed by Charles J. 
Bell, its President, and its corporate seal, attested by James F. Hood, 
its Secretary, to be hereunto affixed this second day of February, 
1907. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE Dear. 
By A. L. E. Crouter, President. 


Attest: 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Secretary. 
AMERICAN SECURITY AND Trust CoMPANY. 
By CuHar.es J. BELL, President. 
Attest: 


Cuas. E. Howe, 
Ass’t Secretary. 





SCHEDULE “A.” 

[ Schedule “A” of this document is identical with Schedule “A” 
of the preceding document, enumerating securities and cash to the 
market value of $64,719.23. | 





Attention is directed to the advertisement elsewhere of the “Old 
Reliable Conversation Tube,” and to the reduction made in price. A 
letter received says: “The writer gave Mr. Benjamin B. Edmands, 
gt Almy street, Providence, R. I., a birthday present of one of our 
conversation tubes, and he, as well as many others, say there is noth- 
ing better, and he prefers to use it to an electric device of the latest 
and most expensive kind, which his son gave him as a present some 
time ago. Mr. Edmands was the Prohibition candidate for Presi- 
dent some few years ago.” 





BLANK DIAGRAMS. 


Elsewhere are given pages of face diagrams in blank, that is 
to say, with the movable parts omitted. These are for the con- 
venience of teachers who may wish to use them in writing “diagram 
readings” for their pupils. The perforations permit of the pages 
being removed. Similar sheets of blanks have been printed off 
and may be procured in quantity, by teachers wishing them, at the 
price of $.50 per hundred sheets, each sheet having 15 diagrams. 
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THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It is 
sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active member- 
ship is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the membership 


fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency—8s. 4d. 
in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German money; rofr. 2c. in French 
money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish money; 
and rol. 2c. in Italian money. Postal money orders skould be 
drawn on Washington, D. C., in favor of F. W. Booth. 





Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing teachers 
may avail themselves of the office of the General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 


Deaf, so far as it may beof servicetothem. The General Secretary 
aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of Superintendents, belong- 
ing to the above classes, ready for use by any person who may write 
for them. 





Reprints in pamphlet form of ‘‘My List of Homophenous 
Words’’ (words that look alike on the lips), by Emma Snow, may 
be obtained through the office of the General Secretary. Price for 
single copies, 25 cents. 





Tongue manipulators, used by articulation teachers, for sale. 
Price, 40 cents each. Address the General Secretary. 





Wanted—A position in the United States as a teacher in a kin- 
dergarten for the blind. Address Miss Albina Zocca, care of Mrs. 
Rumsey, 1700 Broadway, New York City. 





Wanted—A position as stenographer and clerk in a school for 
the deaf. Address inquiries to the Editor of the Review. 





EMMA F. WEST DAVIDSON 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND LIP=-READING. 


Lip-Reading Taught the Adult Deaf. 
Stammering and Other Speech Defects Corrected. 
Instruction Given either Privately or in Class. 


MONDAYS and THURSDAYS: OTHER DAYS: 
207 Fuller Bldg., 10 S. 18th St., 105 E. Durham St., Mt. Airy, 
Philadel phia. Philadelphia. 


Bell Phone, Chestnut Hill, 1126-A. 





